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“Bad Boy’ ’ Problem 


In a certain school there was a boy who seemed to take delight in torturing others. 
One day his teacher saw him stick the boy ‘ front of him with 


Li 


a pin. The boy moved 


| awa) from him, and went on with his lessons. But his tormentor followed him and again 


~ 


and then asked 





| applied the pin. The teacher finished the recitation, dismissed the class, 


the culprit to come to her desk. He came rather shamefaced; he did 


not know the 
teacher had seen him 


“Charlie,” she said, in a low voice, ‘did [ not 
“VYes'm,” said Charlie. 


“What did you do it for?” 


see you sticking John with a pin?” 


“For fun,” answered Charlie. 
“[ did not know that was fun,” said the teacher. “Let us see!” Taking a needle 
from a sewing card on the desk, she pricked him on the arm once or twice. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Charlie, shrinking back. 





“It is fun, isn’t it?” said the teacher, again applying the needle. 
“Oh, Miss Harvey, don’t!” said Charlie. 


“Very well, Charlie; but don’t you think it is fun?” said Miss Harvey, putting down 
| the needle. Then she proceeded to talk quietly to him. In a few minutes he burst int 
| tears. No one ever saw him torturing another after that. 

: 


This plan is applicable in many ways: for, if a child can be brought 


to tears trom 


grief at his own conduct, and not from fear of punishment, he needs no chastisement. 


(From The Teacher, the School and the Community by Inez N. McFcee.) 


HIS little anecdote shows one of the ways in which Miss McFee’s 

new book will be helpful to teachers. Throughout, it makes its 
points in a simple, homely manner, and is practical rather than 
profound, friendly rather than impersonal. 

Any teacher who is looking for sensible advice regarding 


common 


schoolroom problems, should not fail to read 


The Teacher, the School and the Community 


By INEZ N. McFEE 


AMERICAN BOOR COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 
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The Bureau of Educational Experiments a a 
SHOULD USE 
Announces the following publications: 
On the National Emergency in Education: VW. ar F act ests 
THE CREATIVE IMPULSE IN IN- r 
DUSTRY, by Helen Marot. Published 
by the E, P. Dutton Company, 1918 $1.50 FOR EVERY AMERICAN. 
Bulletin VII. Camp Liberty; a Farm : : ; : 
: > * Thousands of schools are now using the book in 
1g expe eS : : ‘ 10c ae = 
apenas ean vast quantities. Prepared by Dr. WitiiaAm H., 
For the Children’s Year: ALLEN, director, Institute‘for Public Service. 
On Play and Play Equipment It should be used as a regular textbook on the war 
‘ . 1. Plavthi and its activities. Because of its brevity and 
Bulletin —————. + 10c conciseness it is an admirable textbook for supple- 
HH. Animal Families in the menting the work in civics, citizenship, or history. 
Schools , . 10c Teachers of geography will find not only that this 
VIII. Catalogue of Play Equip- book vitalizes the teaching of their subject, but that 
ment. 35¢ it also gives the pupils a greater interest in the 
! : ; world and its peoples. Principals and teachers will 
On Primary Education be able to use the book very effectively as a means 
3ulletin III. The Play School : 10c of intensifying their pupils’ interest in the war-time 
IV. The Children’s School activities of America. The plain citizen who may 
: etchars Coll ane “te have forgotten many important facts concerning 
rican the “es Sansey the war will find them ready to hand in this book. 
Pe School igs, ee . 10¢ ‘The whole plan is splendid and will fill in just the 
Vv. 17 he Stony Ford School, spot where we need aid.” Miss CAROLYN MERCHANT, 
I The Home School . ° 1U¢ President New Haven Teachers’ League. 
also? 
julletin IX. A Classified Bibliography — 
of Psychological Tests. phi 
Complete to June 1, 1918 . 25¢ aE 
ADDRESS: er 
p Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
16 West 8th Street, New York | Also Dallas, Kansas City, Atlanta, and Manila 

















AMERICAN IDEALS 


A HISTORY THAT 
TEACHES THEM 


BOURNE AND BENTON’S HIsTORY OF THE UNITED STATES inculcates 
thorough Americanism, its narratives of the achievements of our fathers 
and forefathers promote warm feelings of patriotism, and it makes very 
clear the ideals for which our government stands. These ends are best 
accomplished not by preachments and paragraphs of moralizings, but by 
the tone of the story and the emphasis shown in the selection of facts. 
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What are the ideals of America? We have had all sorts of answers to the 
question, but so far as grammar-school children are able to appreciate them, 
they may be summed up as 


GRU IE EES th ae nt wd 


1. Lincoln’s definition of government by the people 
2. The honor due to industry and achievement 


3. The recognition of worth in men and women irrespective of rank, ricnes, 
or birth, and 


4. The aim to secure for all a common opportunity of self-development. 
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Let us send you a monograph on this topic. 


D. C. HEATH ¢& CO., Publishers 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 
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EDUCATION AND OUR DEMOCRACY 


BY W. C. BAGLEY 


Teachers: College, New York 


The present crisis has brought to those re- 
sponsible for public education both unprece- 
dented responsibilities and unprecedented op- 
portunities. Two great facts stand out sharp 
and clear: First, the marvelous awakening of 
the national consciousness, the sweeping away 
of the old divisions between sections of the 
country and groups of the population, and the 
birth of new, fresh and vigorous sense of na- 
tional unity; second, the rapid growth and de- 
velopment of a new and pervasive and com- 
prehensive meaning for the word democracy. 

The development of the new nationalism has 
created almost overnight an educational need 
of which we have hitherto been only dimly con- 
scious. It is the imperative need of educational 
efficiency upon a national scale and the parallel 
need of programs and policies that are framed 
with the needs of the nation primarily in mind. 
We have become suddenly aware that it does 
make a difference whether all of the people of 
the country can think together and act to- 
gether. We have become suddenly aware that 
educational backwardness and intellectual stag- 
nation in any part of the country may handicap 
the progress and imperil the safety of the na- 
tion as a whole. With seven hundred thousand 
illiterate young men subject to the draft, the 
welfare of the schools in every locality and the 
adequacy of the education provided for every 
type of child have become matters of national 
concern. When we of the educational world 
are astounded to learn that there have been 
hundreds of communities in this country where 
boys and girls have grown to manhood and 
womanhood in utter ignorance of American 
ideals and institutions, ignorant of the very lan- 
guage of our country, and even nurtured upon 
alien ideals brought to them through the 
medium of an alien tongue, it is pretty clear 
that we have been thinking of education and 
planning for education too exclusively in the 
terms of our circumscribed local units. When 
we find entire contingents of our national army 
unable to understand commands given to them 
in the language of this country, unable in some 
cases to understand any language save that of 
our princinal enemy, it is pretty clear that the 
doctrine of local autonomy in education needs 


some very radical modification. It is not alone 


the revelations of the draft and the discovery of 
centres of active enemy propaganda in” various 
sections of the country that point to the impera- 
tive need of a national aim in education. 

The position of our country with reference to 
other nations has been radically transformed. 
From sequestered, and in many ways self- 
sufficient people, we have suddenly assumed a 
position of prime significance in a new family 
of nations. Whatever may have been the in- 
sufficiencies of our educational system under 
the older order, they concerned ourselves alone. 
If it pleased us to have an aggregation of state 
and local school systems, varying widely in the 
elements that they contributed to the nation’s 
strength, we could at least console ourselves 
with the knowledge that this was our way of 
doing things and need be of no concern to the 
rest of the world. Whether we will or no, that 
day of complacency has passed never to return. 
It will make a difference now, not only to our- 
selves, but to the free peoples who have fought 
for us and with us, whether thirty or fifty or 


one hundred per cent. of our schools are ef- 
ficient. Our people constitute the richest and 
strongest of the great democracies. In the 


coming federation of free nations they must 
bear a responsibility for the preservation and 
strengthening of the democratic ideal—a_ re- 
sponsibility commensurate with their strength 
and their wealth. Upon the way in which our 
people think and feel and act from this time 
forth will depend conditions and issues that 
reach far beyond our own borders and compre- 
hend vastly more than our own happiness and 
welfare and progress. When we were an iso- 
lated and self-sufficient people we could tem- 
porize with the educational problem. We could 
lament the shameful neglect of our rural and 
village schools which enroll more than one-half 
of the nation’s children, and take it out in la- 
menting. We could regret that we could not 
solve this great problem, which lies closer to 
the root and source of our national life than 
any other problem in the realm of education. 
The time for regrets and lamentations is past; 
the time for action has come. 

Our system of school support has been such 
that we have had to depend almost _ entirely 
upon local revenues; our system of school ad- 
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ministration has been such that we have had to 
depend almost entirely upon local initiative. As 
a result our programs and policies have been 
framed to meet the local needs and fit the -local 
purse. 

All this represents in reality an unnecessary 
situation. While it is true that there are 
marked ineqtalities among various sections of 
the country in respect to per capita wealth, it 
is also true that the country as a whole is very 
far from poor. We can have something akin 
to an equality of educational opportunity if our 
people only say the word. We can have a 
good school in every locality and mature, well- 


_* 
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prepared and permanently-employed teachers im 
every school. If our people say the word we 
can, within a decade, solve the rural school 
problem. We can puf into our rural and _ yil- 
lage schools two hundred thousand teachers 
who could, who will do for rural America and 
for the nation as a whole what the village dom- 
inies have done for Scotland and what the ruraf 
schoolmasters have done for Denmark and 
Norway—two hundred thousand teachers who 
will make these rural schools of ours—these 
lonely outposts of culture—what they should 
be, strategic centres of national life and nationak 
idealism.—Address at N. E. A. 








> 


. m~ 
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The crisis through which this nation recently passed, before it could be brought to a whole- 
hearted support of a war begun for the purpose of preserving the most vital principles upon 
which it was founded, has aroused educators everywhere, like a fire-bell in the night, to under- 
stand that we must employ our educational machinery more than we have in the past to imbue 
every American citizen with a comprehension of democratic principles. 

—Claude H. Van Tyne, University of Michigan. 
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WAR SCHOOL MESSAGE 


BY CALVIN 


N. KENDALL 


Commissioner of Education, New Jersey 


[From a message to his teachers.] 


The splendid response of the American people 
to the unprecedented demands of the present 
crisis is due in a considerable degree to the 
public schools. 

The comparative facility with which an im- 
mense army has been developed; the adaptation 
of our industries for the supply of the large 
amount of material necessary to carry on the 
war; the organization of agencies for the relief of 
the needy and the suffering and the vast amounts 
of money voluntarily raised for their support; 
the sureness of judgment which has enabled the 
public to understand rightly the fundamental 
issues of the struggle; the devotion of our 
people to the ideals of democracy; the re- 
adjustment of the common lives of men and 
women to meet new conditions—all of this is 
great achievement, to which the schools have 
made no small contribution. 

In spite of its imperfections, many- of which 
have been revealed as a consequence of this 
war, the school has stood for intelligence, in- 
dustry, self-denial, clear thinking, obedience to 
law, discipline, self-government and service. 

Who shall say that these are not virtues 
which have in part made our recent  achieve- 
ments possible? 

* * * * 

All far-sighted teachers realize that the first 
purpose of the schools is the privilege of mak- 
ing whatever contribution they can to the win- 
ning of the war. 

War work has given much vitality to the 
schools; it has given motive, interest and pur- 
pose. 





The war.activities have had a wholesome ef- 
fect upon the ordinary course of study wherever 
teachers have been wise in establishing a rela- 
tion between the two. 

* * - * 


The achievements of France and England in 
restraining Germany in the earlier stages of 
the war should be clearly understood by pupils. 

The causes which impelled this country to 
enter the war should be so well understood by 
all pupils that they may be stated with clearness, 
The unparalleled achievements in transporting 
great armies and vast supplies across the sea 
should be a theme of patriotic discussion. 

* * * * 


The man or woman whose muscles are hard, 
whose sleep is sound, whose digestion is good, 
whose posture is erect, whose step is elastic, 
whose endurance is lasting, and whose nerves 
are steady, has just so many resources in life. 
Physical vigor and soundness contribute to 
happiness, to accomplishment, and to service to 
society, to state and to country. 

The public needs to be enlightened here. It 
needs to realize that money expended for healtl 
education, both rural and urban, is money 
better spent than for almost anything else. 

* * * * 


The teacher or school official conscientiously 
doing his work in these times should feel that 
in teaching or providing a good school, an in- 
teresting school, a working school, he is a sol- 
dier—a necessary soldier in the making of our 
democracy. 
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AUTHORS WHO ARE A PRESENT DELIGHT 


JOSEPHINE PRESTON PEABODY 
(Mrs. Lionel S. Marks) 
BY NATHAN HASKELL DOLE 

What M. Berbey d’Aurveilly said of that in- 
comparably gracious letter-writer and _ critic, 
M. Doudan, unknown except to a_ few inti- 
mates, and not caring to be known, may be 
applied, perhaps in a different and more objec- 
tive sense, to Josephine Preston Peabody. He 
said: “Il avait le gott exquis de l’obscurité.” 
Mrs. Marks, with her keen dramatic sense and 
her remarkable power of melodic 
yet manages to instil into many of her poems 
a very subtle and often elusive shade of mean- 
ing. They are not crystalline clear; they are, 
on the other hand, like stained glass, glowing 
with color, but not always easy to see through. 
They are like herself, exquisite, beautiful, but 
puzzling. Even if they were quite incompre- 
hensible—and I do not say they are incompre- 
hensible, for many times study reveals the in- 
ner meaning, and the fault, if fault it be, is in 
the reader—I am glad to confess it—it would 
be a pleasure to hear her read them; for as she 
stands perfectly self-possessed before an audi- 
ence, with a far-away smile, and recites them 
in a well-modulated voice, they would give as 
much pleasure as Sarah Bernhardt delivering a 
speech from “Athalie” before listeners unable 
to comprehend a word. Such is the power of 
the human voice. 

She is a graduate of the Boston Girls’ Latin 
School and of Radcliffe College. After several 
years’ service in the English Department at 
Wellesley College she married Lionel Simeon 
Marks, now professor of mechanical engineer- 
ing at Harvard and at the Institute of Tech- 
nology, a brilliant wit and scholar. They live 
in a charming house in or just off Brattle 
street, in Cambridge. One could fill a long 
page with delightful citations from the remark- 
able effusions and sayings of the literal, not 
literary, offspring that gladden that home; it 
is to be devoutly hoped that Mrs. Marks keeps 
a record of their original views of life, their 
little poems; such things deserve immortality. 
Even here Professor Marks, though called 
into the councils of the government in Wash- 
ington as an expert in engineering, is more 
than vicariously a poet. 

Mrs. Marks leaped into international fame 
when, in 1910, she sent over to Stratford-on- 
Avon, as a candidate for the prize there of- 
fered, her play, “The Piper,” based on the im- 
mortal story of Hamelin Town, but modified 
in consonance with Mrs. Marks’s dramatic in- 
stinct. It was performed both in England and 
in America during the next two years. It was 
an artistic success, but owing to the Gerry 
law children below fifteen could not take part 
in it in this country, and it has not had a long 
run. 

Miss Peabody’s first book was a re-telling 
of old Greek stories, published in the River- 


invention, - 


side Literature Series the year following her 
graduation. She must have felt a double joy 
when, nearly twenty years later, she was invited 
to journey in a beautiful yacht among the 
islands of the Grecian Sea and visited under 
the happiest auspices the very scenes where 
those ancient stories. were enacted. There 
was a chance offered for an Odyssey founded 
on a larger craft, self-rowed, than ever Nau- 
sikaa and her royal father had seen in the 
roadstead of the blissful Phaiakian land. But 
it has not yet materialized. I, for one, look 
forward to it with eager anticipation. 

The following year, 1896, appeared her first 
volume of poems, “The Wayfarers,” which Ed- 
mund Clarence Stedman hailed as “containing 
some of the most expressive and essentially 
poetic verse that has come from our rising 
group of lyrists.” In many of the poems the 
notes are simpler, the harmonies less complex, 


while there is yet an original touch quite: 


charming, as in her sonnet 


IN A GARDEN. 

Dear Mother of all music, let me rest 
On thy great heart while summer days pass by; 
While all the heat up-quivers, let me lie 
Close gathered to the fragrance of thy breast. 

Let not the pipe of birds from some high nest 
Give voice unto a thought of melody, 

Nor dreaming clouds afloat along the sky 
Meet any wind of promise from the west. 

Save for that grassy breath that never mars 
The peace, but seems a musing of thine own, 
Keep thy dear silence. So, embraced, alone, 

Forgetful of relentless prisom-bars, 

My soul shal) hear all songs, unsung, unknown, 
Uprising with the breath of all the stars. 


Except for the repetition of “breath” jin the: 


sextet, that is an almost perfect sonnet. Here 
is another 
later fancy :— 


A CHANGELING GRATEFUL. 
Here they give me greeting, 
House me warm within, 

3reak their bread and share it 
With the heart of kin. 


Here the ruddy hearth-light 
Singes not a moth, . 
Gives a summer welcome 
As a red rose doth. 


I would leave a gift here 
If I might: not I! 

Like a homeless laughter 
Vagrant wind gone by. 


But while I am a glow-worm 
I will shine and stay: 
When I am a shadow . 
I will creep away. 
Here is another which has a 
haunting melody :— 


AFTER MUSIC. 


I saw not they were strange—the ways I roam 
Until the music called, and called me thence, 
And tears stirred in my heart as tears may come 


. 


strangely 


lyric which is indicative of her. 
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the suburban existence.” 
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“To lonely children straying far from home, 


Who know not how they wandered so, nor whence. 


If I might follow far and far away 
Unto the country where these songs abide, 
I think my soul would wake and find it day, 
Would tell me who I am, and why I stray,— 
Would tell me who I was before I died. 


And I find among my autographs a few lines 


entitled “Ars Consolatrix” and signed Jan de 


Nos, dated 26 King Street, Dorchester. It 
must be an early poem, before Josephine 
Preston Peabody went with her widowed 
mother and her brilliant artist sister to live in 
Linnaean Street in Cambridge. It has a pen- 
ciled line: “Extraneous note! To vary a little 
It runs :— 


My Beautiful, lean down to me fom out 
The spheral silence; lift me to thy breast 
Where I may know the changeless heart a-beat 
With all that is immortal. I am come 
In from the day so weary of this world; 
A wayworn child; and home is best. 
I wearied at the silence. I went forth 
Seeking warm hearts and hands. 
I am come home. 


It is written in the strong virile backward- 
sloping hand so characteristic, though later in- 
tensified in quality of heaviness, in which the 
chiromancer of writing would undoubtedly 
‘detect strength, sturdiness of purpose, artistry, 
regularity and sanity. It may be interesting 
to know that Mrs. Marks has a very individual 
monogram, It is a minuscule j, with the curve 
reaching half way up and with the dot over the 
shorter end, and the hook of the P stretched 
out like a banner and the period corresponding 
to the dot of the }j. 

In the last year of the last century came her 
second volume of poems, named “Fortune and 
Men’s Eyes,” a blank verse play, in Eliza- 
bethan manner, followed by fifty-six pages of 
“New Poems.” The colophon, telling that the 
edition consisted of 750 copies, was convoyed 
with a pretty stanza :— 


God bless this little share of bread, 
This water from the spring, 
The wayside boon of rest at noon 
When we go hungering: 
And as we shoulder care again, 
God give us heart to sing. 


The first poem, “The Source,” has just a 
reminiscence of Tennyson; it is in the meter of 
“The Two Voices” :— 

I know, whatever God may be, 

All life it was that lighted me 

The little flame whereby I see. 

It is short, only four triads, and in the last 

line one might question the word “will”— 


Then by the Source that still doth pour 
On star and glow-worm reckoned for, 
I will have more and ever more. 
Is it a question of will? 
Poets are sometimes prophets, but in the 
first stanza of “The Psyche in the Niche,” 
which has a quite original form, each ending 
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with a triad, she predicts spinsterhood for her- 
self :— 
I know not by what way I came 
To poise the silver singing flame 
Uplifted here; and though I guess 
It is a lonely blessedness. 
But bowered white with spheral calms, 
I see the wild flowers and the palms 
They offer—passing by the shrine— 
Before whose need even I may shine, 
An almoner of peace not mine. 


Yet not too assuredly, for the last stanza—not 
the best—reads :— 


And weep I would . . . save that I must 

The more, the more, lift eyes of trust 

(As sometimes you may smile into 

The folding sky, unanswering blue) 

For very need of loyalty, 

To something that I never see 

But love, although it give no sign: 
Some radiance hid, some Heart, divine, 
That is far lonelier than mine. 


Of her songs in this volume, I think I like 
as well as any— 
THE STAY-AT-HOME. 

I have waited, I have longed— 

I have longed as none can know, 
All my spring and summer time, 

For this day to come and go; 
And the foolish heart was mine, 
Dreaming I would see them shine,— 
Harlequin and Columbine 
, And Pierrot! 


Now the laughing has gone by, 
On the highway from the inn; 
And the dust has settled down, 
And the house is dead within. 
And I stay—who never go— 
Looking out upon the snow, 
Columbine and Pierrot 
And Harlequin! 


All the rainbow things you see 
Understream are not so fine; 
And their voices weave and cling 

Like my honeysuckle vine, 
Lovely as a Violin-— 
Mellow gold and silver-thin: 
Pierrot and Harlequin 
And Columbine! 


Oh, the people that have seen, 
They forget that it was so! 
They, who never stay at home, 
Say, ““T is nothing but a show.” 

And I keep the passion in: 

And I bide; and I spin. 

Columbine . Harlequin 
Pierrot! 

The charm of those flying feet is undeniable, 
but the average person would have to read it 
twice to get the full meaning. The “obscurité” 
here begins to cloud the crystal, and in saying 
so, I do not forget that some persons _ prefer 
rubies to diamonds, or even tinted diamonds to 
ones. Once, while walking along the 
the much-roaring sea with a well- 
hear him 


white 
shore of 
known, librarian, I was surprised to 
recite a long and, to me, incomprehensible poem 
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by Mrs. Marks. I expressed my disapproval of 
it, since one of the legs of the tripod of the 
perfect lyric as I conceive it is simplicity, the 
other two being sincerity and beauty (beauty, of 
course, including the sure technique, as in 
music). He said that he found it obscure at 
first, but the more he read it the better he liked 
it, until he had learned it by heart. I took that 
as a good lesson directed against intellectual 
arrogance, and mentally, if not verbally, thanked 
him for it. It certainly proves that tastes differ 
and that one can not be dogmatic in criticism, 
however well-trunnioned one’s canons may 
seem to be. At all events it behooves the critic 
to be modest. 

Josephine Preston Peabody’s next volume of 
poems emanated from the house of Houghton 
Mifflin Company. It was a tiny volume, like a 
quarto seen through the large end of an opera- 
glass, and was entitled “The Singing Leaves, 
a Book of Songs and Spells.” In one of them 
she sings :— 

Heigh-ho! The same old road it is, 
And weary dull seem I, 
With the same old road and the same old song 
I hum and. know not why. 


That is only a passing mood. Her joy in 
singing is unconquerable and it is generally full 
of optimism. How “the same old road”—which 
is never quite the same, since it leads now to 
the Cedars of Lebanon, now to clouds and 
mountains and valleys, now to the stars and 
now’ to the Unknown Land beyond the Stars— 
beckons in the first of these poems :— 


THE HOUSE AND THE ROAD. 


The little Road says Go, 
The little House says Stay 
And QO, it’s bonny here at home, 
But I must go away. 


The little Road, like me, 
Would seek and turn and know; 
And forth I must, to learn the thicgs 
The Little Road would show! 


And go I must, my dears, 
And journey while I may, 

Though heart be sore tor tine little House 
That had no word but Stay. 


Maybe, no other way 
Your child could ever know 

Why a little House would have you stay, 
Where a little Road -says Go. 


That song is not so simple as it seems; put 
the microscope of your mind to it and marvel 
at the deeps it reveals. How she understands 
the heart of children, but even in the simplest 
of these she intermingles something of the 
Fairy Land that only the rarest of children— 
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such as she must have been and such as her 
own children are—could apperceive. 

Next came the play, “Marlowe,” again in the 
best Elizabethan manner. Then followed “Pan 
—a Choric Drama,” set to music; “The Wings,” 
another drama (1905); “The Book of the Little 
Past,” a title she loves; then “The Piper,” “The 
Singing Man,” a new book of Poems (1911), 
another drama, “The Wolf of Gubbio” (1913). 

When the Devil-War darkened the world’s. 
horizon the very depths of her being were 
stirred, and in “Harvest Moon” she lifted her 
voice in solemn verse. This crisis in history 
makes of little importance the otherwise  in- 
teresting question: What she would have ac- 
complished had she fallen a victim to the va- 
garies of Imagism and the so-called New 
Poetry. At the meetings of the Americam 
Poetry Society she uttered her manifesto against 
its absurdities. Having Iris-wings to fly with 
Sappho, why should she stumble along the 
ground with flappers attached to her arms? 
Thank Heaven, she is content with her exquisite 
equipment. 





+ ++e- + 
OUR SEA 
BY ALFRED OLLIVANT 
[This poem appeared originally in the Pall Mall Magazine. ]i 
The Sea! the Sea! 
Our own home-land, the Sea! 
Tis, as it always was, and still, please God, will be, 
When we are gone, 
Our own, 
Possessing it for Thee, 
Ours, ours, and ours alone, 
The Anglo-Saxon Sea. 
The stripped, moon-shining, naked bosomed Sea. 


No jerry-building here; 
No scenes that once were dear 
Beneath man’s tawdry touch to disappear ; 
Always the same, the Sea, 
Th’ unstable-steadfast Sea. 
‘Tis, as it always was, and still, please God, will be, 
When.we are gone, 
Our own, 
Vice regents under Thee, 
Ours, ours, and ours alone, 
The Anglo-Saxon Sea. 
The mighty-furrowed, moody-minded Sea. 


New suns and moons arise; 
Perish old dynasties ; 
Forever rise and die the centuries; 
Only remains the Sea, 
Our right of way, the Sea. 
’Tis, as it always was, and still, please God, will be, 
When we are gone, 
Our own, 
Our heritage from Thee, 
Ours, ours, and ours alone, 
The Anglo-Saxon Sea. 
Our good, gray, faithful, Saxon-loving Sea. 
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: It is an inspiring fact filled with promise for the future, that once more England and Am- 
erica—mother and daughter—sit hand in hand in the great council chamber of the nations. 


May we never part again, but in perfect sympathy work together for the peace and progress of 
the world.—Claude H. VanTyne, University of Michigan. 
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GERMANS, YESTERDAY AND TODAY 


BY PRINCIPAL GEORGE A. BRENNAN 


Van Vilissingen School, Chicago 


Fifty years ago, to paraphrase Shakespeare, 
“The word of a German might have stood 
against the world; today, none so poor to do 
it reverence.” Then, the word German stood 
for a man who was a man of honor, whose 
word was as good as his bond;-a man who was 
a good citizen; a kind husband and father; a 
lover of music and of nature. This man was a 
German of Goethe and of Schiller. 

But the records of today show the incredible 
treachery of Germany, dominated by Prussia, 
in violating the friendship of nations by actually 
planning to subjugate the rest of the world by 
colonizing these friendly nations with pfopa- 
gandists, spies and reservists, who were not 
only to spy out the land, but also to influence 
the people with German propaganda; and as a 
last resort, to rise up against them or return to 
Germany to fight for her. 

The records also show the almost. unbeliev- 
able atrocities inflicted upon the people of Bel- 
gium and France and all the countries of the 
eastern front. I did not believe them at first. 
They were so unspeakably vile and inhuman. 
But a number of reliable people—ministers, cor- 
respondents, soldiers, and refugees themselves— 
have told it so earnestly that we are forced to 
believe. 

Germans who encourage this lust of power, 
of treachery, of inhuman, jungle _fiendishness, 
are no longer the men of Goethe and Schiller, 
those splendid masters of German literature. 
They are the men of Nietzsche, the atheist, who 
considered Christianity “one of the greatest 
curses that has afflicted mankind, because it 
puts them in fear of death’; of Von Treitschke, 
the historian, who said a government is above 
all questions of right and wrong, because it 
must succeed, and therefore should do anything 
to insure that success, though the people must 
not do it, as it would be wrong for them; of 
Bernhardi, the soldier, who said callously and 
cynically: “We have trained our soldiers, have 
filled our storehouses with arms and ammuni- 
tion, and can whip the whole world, if neces- 
sary, as they are not ready. Let us attack 
these people before they wake up. It is easy, 
as we have filled their lands with spies, .and 
know just what to do.” 
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AN ESSAY 





BY ERNEST RHYS 


An essay is something between talking and writ- 
ing. . . . It may preach, but it must never be a 
sermon; it may moralize, but it must never be too 
forbidding; it may be witty, high spirited, effer- 
vescent as you like, but it must never be flippant 
or betray a mean spirit or a too conscious clever 
pen.—Selected. 


October 17, 1918 
SCHOOL DISCIPLINE 


BY F. STURGIS ALLEN 


It is too common a mistake to suppose that 
the scholars of a school prefer a lax and unre- 
Straining discipline in their school work. That 
an over-rigid organization and a school day 
filled with useless formalities and unyielding 
conformity to set rules of order become irksome 
and almost unbearable is true. It does more 
than that; it breeds a spirit of frenziéd effort 
at relaxation and bursts of insubordination on 
the part of the more unruly, or rather the less 
submissive of the pupils. But when a room of 
scholars have been for a period under a régime 
of unbridled freedom, allowing a disorganiza- 
tion and absence of esprit de corps that is de- 
structive to individual progress, as well as to 
that of the school as a whole, and then are 
changed over to a discipline which demands a 
reasonable order, an attendance to _ school 
duties as being of prime importance, and a cer- 
tain attitude of self-respect on the part of the 
pupils, that room of pupils would not go back 
to the first régime if they could. I saw this 
well illustrated this last year in one of our New 
England grade schools. 

A teacher of a room in the eighth grade was 
taken sick and had to be replaced by another. 
The room that she taught had ‘been the envy 
of other rooms in the building, because the 
scholars had pretty nearly unrestrained freedom 
in conduct and little insistence was put by, the 
teacher upon the scholars knowing their lessons. 

The new teacher was a decided contrast. She 
was a pleasant, affable, yet determined woman, 
whose ideal was to get from her pupils the 
greatest results with the least friction. Conse- 
quently, discipline was enforced, not for the 
sake of having rigid conformity to an arbitrary 
set of rules, but in order to produce those con- 
ditions which would enable the scholars to work 
at once with the greatest freedom and with the 
best results. 

At first there 
Some of the 


was a storm of 
stronger-minded 
boys and girls, said: “I won't.” This the 
teacher smiled at, and said: “But you must,” 
and they were made to, but not by any harsh- 
ness and without any show of malice or foolish 
“there,-I-said-you-would” spirit. A simple 
steady pressure, with small penalties, always en- 
forced, gradually did away with one bit of wasted 
energy after another. The teacher explained as 
simply and directly as she could to the pupils 
that it was not for her own good that she 
sought to have order, but that this was for the 
scholars’ good; that the easiest road for her 
was to let them do as they chose, but that she 
was put there to help them learn to be self- 
respecting, self-supporting men and women, 
and that much of their after, life would be de- 
termined by what they did in their schooling. 
At first, too, she was detested as a martinet; 
but little things dispelled that feeling. An 
ample was when, 


opposition. 
children, large 
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on a Friday afternoon, she 
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was reading to them, a girl got out her knitting. 
She looked at the girl several times without, 
however, any intention of showing a displeas- 
ure, and finally the pupil put away her knitting. 
The teacher rose and walked down the aisle 
where the girl sat, and said: ‘“‘Don’t put up 
your knitting, Eleanor; I don’t mind your knit- 
ting.” The reply, made in half-amazement, was: 
“Don’t you?” This did much to produce a 
change of sentiment. Then a hike, in which 
the teacher joined in as one of the scholars, 
sharing in the frolics and games with a personal 
contact that comes in no other way, removed 
the last straw of prejudice. 

One method of producing reform of some of 
the most persistent bad habits was to keep the 
wholé school after school hours, because they 
were matters for which the whole school could, 
in a sense, be held responsible, and properly so. 
To complaints the reply was: “I am not respon- 
sible for your being kept; it is the ones that 
set the.school in an uproar that are to blame.” 
It was not many days before the scholars put 
a quietus on the doings of those responsible for 
the trouble. 
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The upshot of the whole thing was that order 
replaced disorder, the school hours were used 
for solid work instead of being frittered away 
in play and tittering; a pride sprang up among 
the pupils in the character of their room and 
work. 

At the last of the year one of the boys who 
at first had been a very disturbing and insub- 
ordinate element remarked to the teacher that 
he did “not like to have grade five sent to their 
room because they made so much disturbance!” 
And on the last day the boy who had been the 
most stubbornly resistant asked the teacher if 
he might write to her in vacation. ~ 


In teaching, as in art, a certain discipline, a 
reasonable adaptation of things to produce a 
good result is admired, not merely by earnest 
teachers, but by the pupils themselves. We are 
too apt to believe that all the scholars care for 
is to cut up and have a good time in school 
hours. Needless to say, the lax discipline pre- 
vents any thorough study or measurable re- 
sults; the other is productive of, is essential to 
the spirit of study and learning. 
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HANDLING SUBSIDIARY SCHOOL FUNDS 


Oakland, California, has grappled with the 
financial problems of the student body in the 
most heroic way of which we have any knowl- 
edge. The following rules are in force :— 

Au high school principals submit to the su- 
perintendent a list of the functions authorized 
by the Board of Education, for which money is 
to be raised for any purpose whatsoever, and the 
Statement of the methods employed in making 
withdrawals from the account. 

All moneys collected by student bodies or 
unit administrations—locker key deposits, li- 
brary fees, book exchange receipts, cafeteria 
receipts, class or organization funds, returns 
from entertainments, benefits, etc.—are depos- 
ited in the name of such school units in a bank 
designated by the student body or by the prin- 
cipal if there is no student body organization. 

The student body may formulate rules and 
regulations for the-control of such funds, which 
rules become valid when signed by the princi- 
pal of the school and approved by the Board 
of Education. 

The principal of each unit and the superin- 
tendent appoint a member of the faculty to be 
treasurer for the student body, and no with- 
drawals can be made from said funds except 
upon checks drawn by the treasurer after being 
countersigned by the principal. 

Each treasurer is placed under an indemnity 
bond—to be renewed each year—for an amount 
not less than fifty per cent. of the total sum 
collected by the school unit during the preced- 
ing fiscal year, the expense of such bond to be 
defrayed from unit funds. Each treasurer is 
paid a salary of $60 by the Board of Education, 
in addition to his regular salary as teacher. 


The treasurer in each unit establishes and 
maintains a ledger account of the amounts col- 
lected for and disbursed from each of the var- 
ious classified accounts. 

When articles to be later sold are manufac- 
tured in vocational shops the sale price is re- 
ported to the secretary business manager, billed, 
and collection therefor made from the account- 
ing office. 

Materials and supplies to be used in voca- 
tional manufacture are to be purchased only 
through departmental requisitions. 

At the beginning of the semester each princi- 
pal submits a complete list of the names of all 
accounts or funds carried in his school, to- 
gether with a statement of the procedure em- 
ployed in making withdrawals therefrom, these 
accounts to be standardized by the superintend- 
ent of schools. 

Monthly statements, audited by officers of the 
student body (or by a committee appointed by 
the principal in case there is no student body 
organization), showing receipts of withdrawals 
from all funds, are to be filed by the treasurer 
with the secretary business manager of the 
board before the fifth day of each month. 

Twice each year—at the end of the first sem- 
ester and June 30—a report of these funds, 
audited by the accounting office of the Board of 
Education, is to be submitted to the Board of 
Education. 

Each principal is requested to submit a list of 
the functions authorized by the Board of Edu- 
cation, for which money is raised for any pur- 
pose whatsoever in his school. 








No money whatsoever may be collected from 
children in the Oakland public schools, except 
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for a purpose duly authorized by the Board of 
Education. All such authorizations must be 
secured by written communication from the 
superintendent of schools. This applies to en- 
tertainments given under the school name, for 





which authorization must be secured in the 
Same way. 
BOHEMIAN INDEPENDENCE 
[Editorial, Chicago Journal.] 
Three powers now have recognized the 


Czecho-Slovak nation as a formal and independ- 
ent ally. France took the lead in this work, as 
she generally takes the lead in anything requir- 
ing clear-headed logic. Italy followed. 
Britain has adopted the same course in 
generous fashion. 

To these three powers should be joined a 
fourth, the United States of America; and the 
quicker our recognition of Bohemian independ- 
ence comes the better alike for our prestige and 
our policy. 

If blood be the price of liberty, the Czecho- 
Slovaks have paid in full. Within the last 
twenty-four hours dispatches have been’ smug- 
gled out of Bohemia, telling of the summary 
execution of seventy-four Czech soldiers, the 
arrest of hundreds of civilians and the reinforce- 
ment of the German and Magyar garrisons. Yet 
this is merely the last drop in the gory bucket, 
for tens of thousands of Czechs and Slovaks 
have been hanged, shot, or starved to death in 
prison since the war began. 

If services to freedom be the price, the 
Czecho-Slovaks have an even clearer title to 
liberty. Gagged and bound though they were, 
their struggles have wrecked the whole Haps- 
burg empire, which is held together now solely 
by German domination. They have whipped 
German and Austro-Hungarian armies in fair 
fight. They are battling now on the western 
front in France. They are rendering valued aid 
in Italy. They are the chief force that is rescu- 
ing Russia from the mixture of Bolshevikism 
and Kaiserism, and their career in that country 
is an epic the like of which never has been seen 
before. 

There is an even stronger reason for recog- 
nizing Bohemian independence. That independ- 
ence is necessary to the throttling of Prussian- 
ism. Pore over the map as you will, you can 
not figure out a free Europe without a free Bo- 
hemia. -That mountain-rimmed tableland in the 
heart of the continent is the keystone of the 
arch of central and eastern European liberties; 
and while it is ruled from Berlin or Vienna a 
new bid for the Pan-German empire of middle 
Europe will be an ever present threat. 

Bohemia must have her freedom because she 
wants it, because she has earned it, and because 
that freedom is necessary to our own safety. 
Why should we delay in giving formal official 
recognition to these plain facts? 


Now 
very 
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THROUGH THE NIGHT 


The hour is dark, but we have lived through years 
Of deeper gloom, and we have kept our way 
Through desperate straits, through sacrifice and tears, 
Through blood and sweat, to the triumphant day, 
And so it shall be now; our faith is sure 
That in the stubborn spirit that has won 
Such splendors in the past, we shall endure 
Until our eyes behold the rising sun. 


In days of sloth when it seemed good to live 

Upon the things for which our fathers wrought, 
The peace they died to win, and nothing give, 

Yet paid we homage to the men who fought, 
Who kept our Flag supreme upon the seas, 

Who strove against all odds in fate’s despite, 
Through hungry decades till, by slow degrees, 

They scaled the toppling crags and reached the light. 


’Tis ours to pay the price that these have: paid. 
They stood alone, but we at either hand 
Have gallant comrades eager to our aid, 
The manhood of each freedom-loving land. 
And though the gray flood rise in whelming might 
And surge against our ranks, we shall not fail, 
But, as we strike for liberty and right, 
Shall hold against the tyrant and prevail. 
—Touchstone, in the London Daily Mail. 
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THE RHEIMS CELLAR SCHOOL 

The famous cellar schools of Rheims are a 
striking example of the feeling of the French 
people that the war should interfere as little as 
possible with the normal development of — the 
nation. M. Octave Forsan, when he decided to 
open schools in the cellars, made it clear to 
each teacher how desirable it was for children 
in the town to have something of this kind 
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_ done for them, but he also told them frankly of 


the risks they ran. 
scheme was 


And yet in every case the 
enthusiastically received. The 
schools were really long underground passages 


and rooms lighted with oil lamps, the walls 
hung with mats covered with a light paper, 
while each teacher endeavored to bring some 
cheerfulness to these “catacombs” by placing 


plants or flowers on the desk, pinning pictures 
on the wall, and erecting sheaves of allied flags. 

As for the children, it was for them a glorious 
adventure, and in spite of living in the midst of 
ruins and under the constant threat of the 
German guns, they seem not in the least af- 
fected by this. And yet so near were some of 
the schools to the German lines that in several 
cases the post office officials, for about a year 
after the first was opened, refused to 
send a post office employee to these quarters to 
deliver letters. Day after day, in spite of all 
this, the children came regularly to school. 
Nothing was neglected; even the usual exami- 
nations were held, the result of which is known 
as the “Promotion du Bombardement.” —Al- 
though the were occasionally hit by 
shells, no child or teacher has come to any hurt 
for several months, and one is glad to know 
that the teachers of Rheims were specially men- 
tioned not long ago ina 


school 


schools 


government “order of 


the day.”"—Mark Meredith, in the October St. 
Nicholas. 
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RURAL SCHOOLS IN THE WAR 


BY MRS. MARIE TURNER HARVEY 


Chairman Standing Cemmittee on Rural Schools, N. E. A. 


On March 15, 1918, Secretary of Interior 
Franklin’ K. Lane addressed a letter to the 
chairman of the Senate and House Committees 
on Education. 

He says: “The war has brought facts to our 
attention that are almost unbelievable and that 
are in themselves accusatory. There are in the 
United States (Census of 1910) 5,516,163. per- 
sons over ten years of age who are unable to 
read or write. There are 700,000 men of draft 
age who cannot read or write in English or in 
any other language. Over 4,600,000 illiterates 
are twenty years of age or more. . . . Over 
fifty-eight per cent. of this number are white 
persons, 1,500,000 being native born whites. 

“An uninformed democracy is not a democ- 
racy. A people who cannot have means of ac- 
cess to the mediums of public opinion and to 
the messages of the President and the acts of 
Congress can hardly be expected to understand 
the full meaning of this war to which thev all 
must contribute in life or property or labor.” 

It would be useless to spend valuable time in 
fixing responsibility for or in excusing such a 
state of affairs. The obvious relation of illit- 
eracy to the democracy of American ideals de- 
mands nation-wide concerted action by all edu- 
cational forces of the United States to eliminate 
the curse of illiteracy as speedily as possible. 

Some 12,000,000 of America’s youth are 
spending at least seven of the most important 
years of their lives in the typical one- and two- 
room school buildings, inadequate viewed from 
every standpoint, under the direction of itinerant 
teachers—themselves, for good reasons, wholly 
unfitted for educating the children of a democ- 
racy. To the sum of these problems that have 
become chronic must be added the great short- 
age of such teachers who are entering war ser- 
vice, since this offers a living salary with oppor- 
tunity for what appears to be a more patriotic 
service. 

The emergency demands that we make every 
rural community in the land realize its possi- 
bilities through its present legal educational 
machine, and the school teacher is obviously 
the pivot on which this big project swings— 
that of making the public school system, rural 
and city alike, serve the cause of democracy as 
efficiently as Germany made hers serve autoc- 
racy, This can be done only by teaching chil- 
dren to realize the significance of community 
welfare, to know the agencies at work invented 
to secure community welfare, and to respond by 
action to the obligations of citizenship. 

Money must be found to call men and women 
having necessary qualifications for this pressing 
national service into the rural fields. There 
will be no jaek of highly qualified volunteers if 
the call guarantees a decent living salary and 
tenure of office sufficiently Jong to do a def- 
nite piece of work, 


Given such teacher, with freedom to readjust 
the traditional course of study, ete., to local 
conditions, what could result in five short years 
is best being indicated by citing a case in point, 
the Porter School District, Adair County, Mis- 
souri, containing nine square miles of prairie 
farming land, having a sparce population of less 
than 200, contiguous with Kirksville, a town of 
10,000. It might have been in the heart of Si- 


beria, so little did that educational centre affect 
it. 


A shack put up by some jack carpenter and 
costing $600 twenty years ago was more hospit- 
able to the tramping fraternity than to the un- 
fortunate eight or ten children compelled to 
spend eight dreary months therein.’ Conditions 
were appalling; farming practices were poor. It 
is inconceivable that there could have been such 
isolation and such extreme individualism so 
near a good town. 


There was absolute lack of co-operation, 
local initiative, and, most tragic of all, lack of 
faith in the possibilities of bringing about a 
permanent régime of progress. 

How a small group of intelligent tax-payers 
with vision and a_ resident  teacher-leader 
changed the “old order” with the limited re- 


sources of the typical school district and co- 
operation is a gripping story. 
This sketchy outline shows 1912 conditions, 


which are only too general in rural sections. 
Look at it today! There are:— 

A flourishing Farmers’ Club. 

An active Woman’s Club. 


A Poultry Club of young people that in three 
years has driven out “scrub” poultry, taught 
the community to raise two-breed types, and is 
looking to co-operative selling of eggs and 
chickens this winter under the club guarantee. 

A Pig Club which will do for hog breeding 
what the Poultry Club has done in its field. 

An Interdenominational Sunday School, one 
year old, that is in fact a spiritualizing influence 
in the community. 

A. High School Annex, one year old, where 
students were able to make four- and a half 
units of accredited work. 

A Community Band, numbering twenty young 
men and women, now three years old, whose 
work in Adair County is second only to that of 
the Municipal Band of Kirksville. 

A Junior Band, fourteen members, ranging in 
age from eight to fifteen years, music having 
become a necessity in this community. 

Land values have been greatly increased. 

It has touched every interest of old and 
young, holding every boy and girl grown to 
maturity to the farm. Not one has been lost to 
the community during the five years except- 
ing in the several cases where the family moyed 
out of the district for business reasons. 
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Through co-operation the school has become 
more than a community centre; it is in fact a 
distributing centre of efficiency, social and eco- 
nomic, used every day in the week, twelve 
months of the year. Its people are happy, con- 
tented, striving for the better things in life and 
intensely patriotic because they are an informed 
people. War found this community in a state 
of “preparedness.” The following incomplete 
statement of war service by this community 
(their total land values being assessed at some 
$112,600) proves the point 1 would make. 

Between July 4, 1917, and July 1, 1918, were 
given :— 


See, Gres COMO. cn... a0 00 ewincss $380.00 


Maseencih. wha (OMB)... 65. ies 80.00 
Thrift and W. S. S. (school chil- 

Bret tte ball, dw iba & 4 4 180.00 
W. S. S. (community).......... 10,020.00 
See QUOD Billed. . ce55 4. 5,000.00 


Canned Vegetables, 3,116 quarts, 
valued at 20 cents a quart (14 
SS Ee ee eee 623.00 


| EE See ee et $16,583.00 


Adair County has eighty school districts. 
Under similar conditions Adair County would 
as cheerfully have furnished $1,326,640. | Mis- 
souri’s 114 counties, under similar conditions, 
would have yielded $151,236,960. © So much in 
dollars and cents from rural Missouri. 

Two of this community’s young men are vol- 
unteers in the army, two in the navy, and the 
others are bravely restraining their desire to 
enlist and are making more acres yield more 
food for the United States and her Allies, allow- 
ing themselves to be drafted in order to render 
such service. The hour demands this servite. 
Teachers, 100 per cent. American in their ideals 
and purpose, are as imperative in the rural sec- 
tions of this country as are loyal and competent 
officers with the American Expeditionary 
Forces. . 
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WOMEN TO SUPPLEMENT MEN WHEN 
POSSIBLE 


BY CHARLES W. KENKE 
Director of Publicity of Massachusetts Public Safety Commission 


No man shall occupy a position which a 
woman can fill. The labor shortage is growing 
rapidly and has reached alarming proportions, 
It already amounts to a million and a half of 
skilled and unskilled in war industries of the ut- 
most importance for a sustained vigorous con- 
duct of the war. 

Every shipyard in the country could use ad- 
ditional men. The nitro plant in West Virginia 
needs 6,000 men for making smokeless powder 
to be shipped to France before the spring of- 
fensive. Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont 
need 50,000 men to get out airplane spruce and 
other timber for war work. Massachusetts, 
Connecticut and Rhode Island are short some 
18,000 men required for work in munition fac- 
tories. New Jersey needs 35,000 men for shell- 
loading alone. In Ohio some 40,000 men are 
needed for the operation of two nitrate plants 
recently constructed; and so on through a long 
list of states, centres of important war work of 
one kind or another. 

The community labor boards are instructed to 
prepare and publish in every city lists of non- 
essential positions now held by men which could 
be filled by women. Employers and men alike 
are expected to co-operate readily and whole- 
heartedly. Men holding such positions should 
come forward on their own account: otherwise 
they will be looked upon as slackers. It is ex- 
pected that the lists will include clerks and 
office help, ticket sellers of all kinds, and simi- 
lar occupations. This is in line with Crowder’s 
“Work or Fight’ order, which will be enforced 
to the letter and probably be made more drastic 
by the United States Employment Service. 

Our army abroad is growing apace and is 
sure to reach larger proportions before the war 
has been won. To supply it with all it needs of 





I believe in the Democracy of Art. I believe in Art for the people, of the people and by the 
people. I believe that no Art is so fine as to be unfit for daily use. I believe that the principles 
of Art can be intelligibly presented to the understanding of the ordinary individual so that he 
may see their application to the affairs of his oc-upaticn, his business, his profession and his 
home. I believe that Art is soon to be shorn of its mystery and its vagueness and that it is 
abcut to take its place as a teachable and demonstrable science, possessing a quality that is in- 
herently divine. I believe that public schools offer the best opportunity for bringing the influ- 
ence of Art into the lives of all the people. I believe that public teachers are, or will become, the 
best possible teachers of Art to the school children. I believe that we must apply to the teach- 
ing of Art the same pedagogical intelligence, the same commen sense, the same preparation and 
the same tests that are applied to the studies of language, mathematics and the sciences. I be- 
lieve that the results from the teaching of Art should be definite and tangible; that the culti- 
vated emotions and the trained intellect should find expression in those inevitable selections of 
form, proportion and color which tend to make our material environment more beautiful. | be- 
lieve that beauty is coming back to the useful arts and that the distinction between fine art 
and useful art is to be forgotten,—Bonnie E, Snow, 
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food, clothing, ammunitions, and other necessi- 
ties, all at home must work. He who cannot 
fight must work to sustain the fighter, and 
women must do men’s work to the full extent 
if it is possible, in order to release the largest 
possible number of men for pressing war work. 

America expects all citizens, women as_ well 
as men, to do their duty and do it carefully, 
putting every ounce of their strength in their 
resolve to- work to win. 

In line with the foregoing the community 
labor boards are requested to study the indus- 
tries in their respective communities, with a view 
to determining those in which women can be 
used in war work and in what non-war indus- 
tries women should replace men, so that such 
men may go into war work. In this work the 
community labor board should be guided by the 
resolutions adopted by the War Labor Politics 


EDUCA 


Dr. Stratton D. Brooks has made a fabulous 
record as president of the Oklahoma State Uni- 
versity at Norman. The enrollment has in six 
years gone from 793 to 2,568, and the legisla- 
tive appropriations have been quadrupled. Six 
years ago he accepted the presidency. He went 
there from the superintendency of Boston. He 
is a graduate of the Ypsilanti, Michigan, State 
Normal School and of the State University of 
Michigan. He had been the head of the educa- 
tional work at the State University of Lllinois 
and superintendent of Cleveland before he be- 
came superintendent of Boston schools. 

The State University of Oklahoma had played 
in the hardest kind of political, scholastic and 
professional luck before Dr. Brooks went there. 
He made two. statements which made him 
famous. To the public he said: “A university 
is for use, not ornament; is to assist in build- 
ing a state; is a thing to work and not to be 
worked; is for state and national service.” To 
the faculty he said: “Hereafter no one need 
look to any one else save the president of the 
university to enter the faculty or to ‘eave it, 
and after entering it the only reason for leaving 
it, so far as the president is concerned, 
competency.” 

Materially the State University of Oklahoma 
has attained an asset totaling about $9,000,000, 
and the enrollment has increased 220 per cent., 
and the graduates have increased in six years 
300 per cent. 

Best of all, Dr. Brooks is a noble influence in 
the state, while to the 2,568 students he is an 
incessant inspiration. 


is in- 
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Ide G. Sargeant, principal of Elementary 
School Number 10, Paterson, New Jersey, felt 


the call to go overseas in Y. M. C. A. work. 
He was appointed to the work, and arranged all 
personal affairs to that end. When the school 
board of Paterson, the editors, and the public 
realized what it would mean to the factory dis- 
trict in which his school was located all citizens, 
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Board, as related to “women in industry ser- 


vice. 

When a list of industries in which women are 
to be used has been made up it should be sub- 
mitted for approval to the federal director and 
advisory board of the state. As such lists are 
approved they should be given widespread local 
publicity. 

It is believed that in the fact of such pub- 
licity employers in non-war industries will hesi- 
tate to use men where it has been indicated that 
they should use women, and that men who are 
working at what the board has set up as a 
woman's job during war time will of their own 
accord be prompted to take up other work. 

The United States Employment Service will 
place women in positions where the community 


labor board has determined that they should 
work. 





ORS PERSONALLY 


official and otherwise, joined in the demand: that 
he should remain. His remarkable work in 
Americanizing the people of the factory life, in 
school and out, is as noble war work as could 
be done over there. So definite was the public 
presentation through a committee that there 
was nothing left for him to do but to withdraw 
his request and his acceptance of the Y. M. C. 
A. appointment. The following paragraph from 
an editorial in the Call of that city faintly sug- 
gests the intensity of public feeling :— 

“Should Principal Ide G. Sargeant decide to 
enter war work his loss will be seriously felt in 
this city, where the head of Public School No. 
10 has proved himself one of the most progres- 
sive and indefatigable workers for the good of 
the community. Not alone has he proved him- 
self one of the strongest principals in the local 
schools, but his organization of the co-operative 
purchasing society has been the means of help- 
ing thousands of people to lighten the high cost 
of living, while his many other activities have 
done much to lead the. way in municipal prog- 
ress. The Board of Education has decided to 
refuse Mr. Sargeant a leave of absence for the 
duration of the war, asked for so that he could 
enter war work under the auspices of the Y. M. 
C. A., not because they had any objections to 
such patriotic service, but because they believe 
that Mr. Sargeant’s activities in. this city will be 
as valuable to the people as his activities in 
other fields would to the cause of liberty.” 


—_—o——— 

Shattuck O. Hartwell of Muskegon, Michi- 
gan, who succeeds Ernest C. Hartwell as super- 
intendent of St. Paul, is a Massachusetts man 
of a family of distinction. He went to Kala- 
mazoo as superintendent and was elected at 
Muskegon at an advance of a thousand dollars 
without applying, and has now had another ad- 
vance of a thousand dollars without being an 
applicant. It is delightful to make such a re- 
port of a man whom we have known from his 
student days. 
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America First! 
——_—_______—-2--9-0-@-0-¢-<e_—__—__—_— 

To the end that no boy or girl shall have less 
opportunity for education because of the war and 
that the nation may be strengthened as tt can 
only be through the right education of all its 
people—Woodrow Wilson. 


GET OUT OF A TREADMILL 


In a treadmill a horse cannot go fast 
enough to get ahead a singlé foot. At a two- 
minute gait, were that possible, he would still 
be standing still so far as progress is con- 
cerned. 

A treadmill is a machine and the machine 
makes the horse go. He just has to go, de- 
spite himself, and he gets nowhere in spite of 
himself. He runs the machine because the 
machine runs him. The faster he runs it the 
faster it makes him run it. Stop it he cannot; 
go anywhere in it he cannot. 

A school machine is precisely like a tread- 
mill. It is a treadmill. 

The World War has modified education by 
smashing school machines. 

After a horse has been in a treadmill a little 
while he is spoiled for the road and spoiled 
for the pasture. He will not trot in harness 
without incessant whipping and nagging. He 
will not caper in the pasture. 

The treadmill ruins any horse for anything 
but a treadmill. A school system that is a 
treadmill ruins a teacher. It takes all mental 
snap out of her. She knows she cannot. get 
anywhere or go anywhere except in that 
treadmill. 
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Let everyone make warfare on the treadmill 
school system. 
—————————#---#-@-0 -@-0- 


THE FEARFUL PRICE 


The greatest defeats of the Kaiser are not in 
the retreating armies, but in the change of sen- 
timent in the twenty-one enemy nations, es- 
pecially in the United States. Never has there 
been anything to compare with the revulsion of 
feeling among the great majority of the people 
of all inheritances in the United States. At 
last most of the German-born Americans have 
joined the 100 per cent. Americans. 

Not only is the German language going out 
of all schools, churches, newspapers and con- 
versations in public, but German literature, 
German music, and all commendation of Ger- 
mans in the histories at any period in the 
world’s history, are being eliminated. Even 
educators who studied in Germany and _ with 
German degrees must cease public or profes- 
sional appreciation of Germany. 

It will be a long time before anything Ger- 
man, on sea or land, will be appreciated any- 
where in the world outside of Germany and 
Prussia. What a price to pay! 
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CREATIVE IMPULSE IN INDUSTRY* 


America is to reveal to the world, and es- 
pecially to Germany, that our people have the 





best educational spirit and purpose, the best 


equipment for war, and the best capability in 
statesmanship of any nation in the world. 

Americanism means creative ability, initia- 
tive, personality and genuine efficiency. 

We have not appreciated this ourselves. We 
have been camouflaged by the German univer- 
sity pretensions which our young men_ have 
brought back therefrom. 

Whatever else the World War has or has 
not done, it has emancipated America from the 
educational subserviency. to German educa- 
tional conceit. 

America’s inspirational creative genius was 
being lost in the inglorious glory of German- 
ized Americans. 

The article in the Journal of Education July 
11 by Dr. James L. McConaughy of Dart- 
mouth is of incalculable value in revealing the 
extent to which American school men have 
been the dupes of German propaganda. 

“Creative Impulse in Industry,” by Helen 
Marot, the report upon her investigations 
under the Bureau of Educational Experiments, 
New York City, is a most illuminating study 
of industries in America and Germany, with a 
constructive program for democratic education 
—the materializing of John Dewey’s “Democ- 
racy and Education.” 

We have known no one to give as definite 
a plan for realizing creative impulse in the 
field of associated effort. 





*“Creative Impulse in Industry.” ,, &.. poten Marot. 
New York: E. P. Dutton Company. lot 146 pp. 
Price, $1.50, 
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It is a book that no one can afford iiot to 
read attentively and appreciatively. It is a 
masterpiece as a record of industrial efficiency 
as sought by Frederick W. Taylor and as 
found by Robert Wolf. But better. yet is the 
detailed presentation of a constructive plan for 
a wholly new and nobly helpful plan of indus- 
trial education. 

A few sentences are suggestive: “It is dif- 
ficult to accept new ideas when the mind is 
filled with ideas that are institutionalized. 
Industrial education in the United States has 
not sprung from schools or colleges, but from 
industry. No established system of edu- 
cation or none proposed is more circumscribed 
by institutional thought than the vocational 
and industrial school movement. . Industry 
under the influence of business prostitutes ef- 
fort. Nevertheless, hand in hand with indus- 
try, the schools must fufction; unattached to 
the human hive they are de-participation in 
life.” 
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A GARDEN BUREAU 


Chicago started a remarkable movement in 
the spring of 1917, but unfortunately it lost 
much of its force by some political, social, or 
industrial complications, but there are some 
glorious demonstrations of it still. 

The real genius of it was demonstrated at the 
Country Life Fair at Harvey, Cook County, 
F. L. Miller, superintendent, on September 21, 
this year. 

Harvey is a suburb of Chicago, twenty miles 
from the city. It has three school districts, 
with a principal of vim and vigor in each—one 
of them direct from North Dakota. 

The School Garden Bureau, composed of 
the enterprising men and women of the city, 
stands behind the school gardens and all home 
gardens. It provides a supervisor of all gar- 
den work. It plows and fertilizes all garden 
land free, and helps to market and preserve 
the products if desired. For instance, drying 
fresh garden corn has advantages over can- 
ning it, and the Garden Bureau has a dryer 
and has dried free of cost all the corn brought 
from school gardens or other home gardens. 
This greatly simplifies the situation for people 
who cannot can, 

Three school girls won prizes at the Commu- 
nity Fair. Dorothy Craig, a seventh-grade 
pupil, canned 900 jars—67 varieties—and two 
other girls canned about 700 jars each. 

At this Fair there were exhibitions or re- 
ports of 20,000 quarts canned or dried by the 
schools and under the guidance of the Garden 
Bureau. 

The Garden Bureau has equipped a canning 
room in each of the three schools for the pu- 
pils and the community. 

The most interesting feature of the Harvey 
Community Fair to us was the animal indus- 
try feature. The children entered for compe- 
tition varieties of hens, ducks, rabbits, pigs, 
et al. 
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The best feature of this exhibit was a series 
of talks by Charles W. Farr, one of County 
Superintendent Edward J. Tobin’s Country 
Life directors, who was chairman of the com- 
mittee to award the prizes. 

He explained to the pupils, the teachers, the 
Garden Bureau members and the public the 
conditions for succéss in preparing an exhibit. 
It was the only satisfactory explanation and 
instruction we have heard along this line. 

He divided his advice into four parts; first, 
how to prepare the individual animals for the 
most effective presentation of their claim to a 
prize; second, how to give the best setting in 
coop or cage so that the individual advantage 
would be enhanced rather than discounted by 
comparison; third, how to have the exhibit of 
all coops and cages so arranged that there 
would be nothing to jar the sensitive judges 
who are always experts, and fourth; how to keep 
every coop and cage and all conditions of the 


exhibition room attractive and agreeable to the 


judges. 

We heard Mr. Farr’s talk twice and we have 
never known any work in any school as edu- 
cational for country boys and girls as was 
this talk of his. Every sentence was keenly 


instructive, intensely interesting, and the whole 
most inspiring. 
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THE BOYS’ WORKING RESERVE 

One hundred sixty-five thousand boys in 
American high schools and colleges have en- 
listed in the Boys’ Working Reserve, organized 
under the division of employment service of the 
Department of Labor. As many more boys who 
were not in school are actually at work on the 
farms. 

This is one of the features of war modifica- 
tion that is sure to have an influence long after 
the close of the war. An idle boy is in great 
danger of being employed by his Satanic miaj- 
esty. American boys have been swept along at 
very fast pace through vacation idleness. 

The Boys’ Working Reserve, the boys’ clubs, 
and Home-School projects promise to do much 
to promote youthful righteousness. This Boys’ 
Working Reserve, the latest of these activities. 
is sure to be a remarkable moralizing force, and 
to be of inestimable service in character con- 
servation. 

Every teacher in America should give the 
Boys’ Working Reserve the most sympathetic 
appreciation and the most efficient support. An 
idle vacation can undo much of the good done 
in the school year. Indeed, an idle Saturday 
sometimes undoes all that the school has done 
in five days. 

The school can rarely achieve that for which 
it exists unless the out-of-school hours harmon- 
ize instead of demoralize the boys’ character. 
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SOME ADVANTAGES OF THE S. A. T. C. 
The Draft Board will not call the student for 


induction so long as he remains a member of 
the Students’ Army Training Corps. 
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Opportunity will be given for the enlisted 
student, who so elects, to transfer from army 
to navy, and vice versa, and to be assigned to 
active service in one of the various corps of 
the army upon recommendation of the college 
president-and the proper military authority. 

Regular uniforms, including hats, shoes and 
overcoats, will be furnished all members of the 
Students’ Army Training Corps by the govern- 
ment. 
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PIG CLUB CONTRACT 


Mrs. Marie Turner Harvey’s achievement at 
Porter School continues to lead all America so 
far as our knowledge goes. It is more exten- 
sive every season, and more intensive. One of 
the most interesting recent developments is a 
“Pig Club Contract,” which is quite out of the 
ordinary. 

Fred Conner is the hero of Porter District in 
many respects. The latest is his “Pig Club 
Contract.” 

Fred Conner agreed to furnish the members 
of the Porter School Pig Club with one or two 
pigs without cost, to be weighed and picked 
under his observance, with the condition ‘that 
the members will feed and care for the pigs 
from June 1 to any date between November 1 
and December 1 (the exact date to be decided 
by the club members later), and at that time 
sell the pigs back to him. The weight 
of the pig at the time given to members will 
be deducted from the weight at end of feeding 
period, and for the gain in pounds made on pig 
he will pay the highest market price of Kirks- 
ville. 

The pigs Fred furnished were registered 
Duroc Jersey gilts, which are not to be bred by 
members during the time they are fed and 
cared for. 

Fred visited each home and noted the care, 
condition and growth of pigs, and when advice 
was needed or asked for he gave counsel to 
the best of his ability. If any disease attacked 
the community, Fred would have the pigs vac- 
cinated. In case of the death of a pig Fred was 
to be notified at once (that he might, if possible, 
ascertain cause of same). 

In case of death Fred’s loss was the pig and 
the member’s loss was the food fed the animal. 

In case Fred was called to war, one of his 
brothers was to receive the pigs back under the 
above conditions. 

The pupils of Porter School received twenty 
pigs from Fred Conner. 

When Mrs. Harvey went to Porter School 
and began the most interesting rural life dem- 
onstration of which we have known, Fred’s 
father was president of the school board and the 
most. vitalizing force in the district. Fred was 
then a lad of seventeeny.and was second only 
to his father in public efficiency. 

Upon the death of his father Fred took his 
place in devotion to the great demonstration, 
and kis notable contract is only one of the ways 
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in which this young man of twenty-two is pro- 
moting the efficiency of the demonstration. 
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THE NEXT DRIVE 


The next drive is to be for the suppression 
of all German language publications in the 
United States. The American Defence Society 
is obtaining tens of thousands of signatures to 
a petition to Congress for their suppression. 
Mrs. William J. Smith, with thousands of such 
signatures, says: “It breaks my heart to think 
that the language of the enemy our boys are 
fighting is still being used in the United States 
and papers are being daily published in it.” 
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NORMAL SCHOOL RECOGNITION 





State normal schools have been scandalously 
treated in matters of salary. In New England, 
Massachusetts pays from $3,000 to $4,000 to the 
principals ; Maine, $2,000 to $2,500; New Hamp- 
shire, $4,000; New York pays $3,600. Now 
Minnesota pays $5,000, Illinois $6,000, Iowa 
$7,500. A better day is dawning for state nor- 
mal schools. 
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PROMPT ACTION 
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When the Boston schools were closed on ac- 
count of the influenza Miss Cora Bigelow, pres- 
ident of the City Women Teachers’ Association, 
rallied all the women teachers for any service 
they could render the health officials, and they 
were badly needed. 





It was said at the National Conference on 
Rural Education at Stevens Point, Wisconsin, 
that there never had been a sermon preached 
on Play until the war modification, which mag- 
nifies War Camp Community Activities. ‘ 


The Junior Membership division of the Na- 
tional Red Cross has outlined a national service 
program for all the schools of the country, 
and has outlined a specific service program for 
junior membership in those schools. 


In 1915 Kaiser William issued this in an official 
proclamation :— 

“The triumph of Greater Germany, which some 
day. must dominate all Europe, is the single end for 
which we are fighting.” 


Two hundred peach pits or seven pounds of 
nuts produce enough carbon for one gas. res- 
pirator. Carbon is made from fruit stones and 
nut shells. 


Evidently pacifists want an excuse for mak- 
ing “peace propaganda” a profession for their 
children and their children’s children. 


President Wilson has rarely risen to as great 
a height as in his plea for Woman Suffrage in 
the United States Senate. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE WAR DRIVE AND THE PEACE DRIVE. 

Two subjects have been uppermost in the 
minds of most Americans during the past week. 
One is the magnificent war drive of the Allied 
armies on all the fronts. The other is the new 
peace drive of Germany, embodied in the formal 
note of the German Chancellor to President 
Wilson. As to the first, the German lines have 
given way over a front of twenty miles between 
St. Quentin and Cambrai; French and Ameri- 
can troops have gained additional ground from 
the Rheims sector to the Meuse River; in 
Macedonia the Italians and Serbs are driving 
the Austrians back in Albania; and in Palestine 
the British have driven the Turks more than 
thirty miles north of Damascus, and the seizure 
by a French naval division of the Syrian port 
of Beirut affords a new base for operations 
seriously menacing to Turkey. 


THE PEACE DRIVE AND THE PRESIDENT. 


The note forwarded to the President by the 
new German Chancellor, Prince Maximilian, 
was the most significant peace overture yet 
made, in that it asked the President to “take in 
hand the restoration of peace,” and to invite all 
the belligerent states to send plenipotentiaries 
for the purpose of opening negotiations; pro- 
fessed to accept as “a basis of negotiations” the 
program set forth by the President on January 
8 and September 27; and requested the imme- 
diate conclusion of an armistice “with a view to 
avoiding further bloodshed.” The overture de- 
rived added significance from the fact that the 
Kaiser, on October 6, issued a proclamation to 
the German army and navy, in which he an- 
nounced that, in accord with Germany’s allies, 
he had “resolved once more to offer peace to 
the enemy,” but added that he would extend his 
hand “only for an honorable peace.’ By = an 
“honorable” peace the Kaiser, of course, meant 
what the rest of the world has come to know 
as a “German” peace—~a peace satisfactory to 
Berlin. As to an “immediate” armistice, it 
would give Germany a chance to pull her bat- 
tered and fleeing armies together, and would go 
far to neutralize the gains which the Entente 
Allies have made. 


‘THE KAISER’S REAL TEMPER. 

The Kaiser’s real temper was shown in a 
speech which he made to his soldiers at Rufach, 
Alsace, late in September, when he = said: 
“Neither the French nor the Americans will 
break through our front in  Alsace-Lorraine. 
We shall defend with the last drop of our blood 
these provinces which belong to us and which 
the Almighty has entrusted to us as His stew- 
ards, and we shall keep them for the benefit of 
their inhabitants and the glory of God.” Also, 
in a statement which he made on October 8, 
that he was confident of the success of the 
peace note, and that “the terms were forgiving 
and generous, more generous than Germany's 


enemies deserved, and that England and France 
were both tired and must accept them.” This 
goes far to justify the opinion expressed by the 
American ambassador to Italy, Thomas Nelson 
Page, that the German proposal was “nothing 
but a war manoeuvre, camouflaged to look like 
a peace offensive.” 


THE PRESIDENT’S RESPONSIBILITY. 


Rarely in modern times has so great respon- 
sibility rested upon one man as was imposed 
upon the President by the German note. It 
was possible for him, on the one hand, greatly to 
injure the cause of the Allies and the principles 
for which the American armies are fighting by 
seeming to be ready to make concessions and 
to enter upon negotiations which would make a 
decisive peace impossible. On the other hand, 
it was possible for him to make a reply which 
could be interpreted to the German people by 
the unscrupulous Prussian militarists, as the 
proclamation of a purpose by the Entente Al- 
lies to subjugate and destroy Germany. To 
steer between these two perils was no easy task. 


THE PRESIDENT’S REPLY. 


The President’s reply was brief. He refused 
to propose a cessation of arms to the govern- 
ments with which the United States is allied so 
long as the armies of the Central Powers are 
upon their soil, and added that the good faith 
of any discussion would depend upon the im- 
mediate withdrawal of the forces of the Central 
Powers everywhere from invaded territory. He 
asked whether the Imperial German Govern- 
ment “accepts” the terms laid down by the 
President in the addresses referred to, and 
whether its object in entering into discussion 
“would be only to agree upon the practical de- 
tails of their application.” Finally, he asked 
whether the Imperial Chancellor was speaking 
“merely for the constituted authorities of the 
empire who have so far conducted the war.” It 
is perhaps not strange that this last inquiry 
should seem to some to be aside from the es- 
sential points immediately at issue, and to open 
the way to futile discussion. The relations be- 
tween the German Government and the German 
people would be a delicate matter for the Ger- 
man Chancellor to enter upon at the present 
time. 


- 


THE GERMAN NOTE IN REPLY. 


The German note in reply to President Wilson 
was adroit, but inconclusive. It professed to 
accept President Wilson’s terms and to be 
ready to “enter into discussions” as to their 
practical application. It affirmed its readiness 
“to comply with the propositions of the Presi- 
dent in regard to evacuation,” and suggested 
the meeting of a mixed commission for making 
the necessary arrangements concerning the 
evacuation, But, if Germany were really sincere 
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WAR MODIFIED AMERICA 
BY SAMUEL UNTERMEYER 
[Address. ] 


For America, the war will usher in an era of 
social justice. It will accomplish :— 


First, the public domain, the public utilities 
and the natural resources of the country will 
revert to the people. 


Second, child labor will be contraband 
throughout the land. The law will not permit 
of labor being longer regarded as a mere sal- 
able commodity. There will be compulsory ar- 
bitration. 


Third, the reserves that are made by conser- 
vative business by way of depreciation for wear 
and tear on buildings, plant, machinery, and 
tools as part of the cost of doing business be- 
fore calculating profits, will be made to apply to 
and include the human machine as well. 


Fourth, so far as possible, unemployment will 
be guarded against by government undertakings 
in times of industrial and agricultural depres 
sion. ™ 

Fifth, vast land grants still held by the rail- 
roads will be opened to settlement, and monop- 
olies and combinations will be punished and 


suppressed and ruinous competition will be pro- 
hibited. 

The country will be divided into just two 
classes when this war is over—into those who 
did their duty and those who did not. And woe 
be to those who did not! 
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DROPPING GERMAN 


[Boston Herald, Editorial.] 


The teacher of German who has not some other line 
of work to fall back on has occasion for worry these 
davs. German threatens to become a dead language 
in this country for an indefinite period, and with none 
of the respect that the educational world, at least, has 
for the ancient languages commonly called “dead.” 
No fewer than fourteen states have abolished abso- 
lutely the teaching of German in their public schools. 
and in at least sixteen others campaigns to the same 
end are under way, with every prospect of success. Al- 
ready many cities in the latter group of states have 
definitely put German in the discard—New York, Phila- 
delphia, Washington, Louisville, Jersey City and Port- 
land, Ore., among them. 

The states that have not taken up in earnest the 
discussion, which is leading in every case to the same 
conclusion, aré mainly those of the South, where Ger- 
man figures very little in the public schools—though 
the list also includes three New: England states, Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire and Vermont. In Connecti- 
cut a proclamation by the Governor has barred the use 
of German “fr instruction or purposes of administra- 
tion in publie or private schools after July 1, 1918.” 
That appears to put the ban on German schools rather 
than on the teaching of German, but it amounts to the 
same thing there at present. Maine reports that only 
about twenty high schools have been teaching German, 
and that “at present it is practically wiped out.” 
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SOLVE PROBLEM OF WOOL SHORTAGE 


BY P. G. HOLDEN 
International Harvester Company 


Not only is there a shortage of meat animals, but we 
are facing a serious shortage of wool. The solution of 
the wool problem is a bunch of sheep on every farm. 

On every farm grass and weeds grow unmolested 
around buildings, along fences and roads, in corn or 
stubble fields. Weeds mean waste, but sheep or goats 
will turn weeds to good account. 

No farm animal will respond more readily to care 
and feed than sheep. They require less attention than 
any other farm animal. 

There is a world-wide shortage of sheep. The con- 
sumption of mutton is on the increase. The wool sup- 
ply of the world is about exhausted. Fat lambs and 
wool bring fabulous prices, not solely on account of 
the war, but from a genuine demand of the people. 
There is wonderful interest in sheep-growing every- 
where, but the demand for mutton and wool is so great 
that producers cannot meet it. 

Expensive housing is unnecessary. Warm shelter is 
essential only when the lambs are very young. The 
roof is the important part of the sheep house. Keep 
the sheep dry during the winter season, and the fleece 
will provide the warmth. The requirements of sheep 
are simple, and their returns in fleece and fat lambs 
will surprise you. It is not necessary to tell farmers 
what a bunch of good ewes will add to the yearly 
profits of the farm. The market reports will tell that. 

There is no better winter feed for the ewes than good 
silage and alfalfa hay. A good ewe will give more 
milk for the feed consumed than will the best dairy 
cow. Her lamb will do the milking, and by converting 
the milk into high priced mutton the farmer can get 
much more per 100 pounds for the ewe’s milk than 
for the cow’s, and in addition the ewe furnishes a 
fleece each year to sell. 

Three hundred farmers’ reports give $4.69 as the 
average cost for keeping a ewe and lamb as against 
$11.15 as the average return in wool. 

If you keep twenty sheep you are outfitting a sol- 
dier who is risking his life for your freedom. If you 
have no sheep you are failing to do all that is in your 
power to help win the war. 

Six farms ‘out of every seven in the United States 
have no sheep. 

More than the entire wool production of the United 
States will be used for our armies. Where will we get 
the wool to make ‘clothes for the civilians? Every 
ship is needed to transport men ‘and supplies from 
America to Europe. Unless the necessity is extreme, 
we can’t spare ships for long voyages to Australia, 
South Africa, and South America to get wool. 

The problem must be solved by the production of 
more sheep on farms throughout the Unitéd States. 
We must produce ofr wool at home instead of hauling 
it from the other side of the world. 

Over 100,000.000 people in the United States must be 
clothed and fed. Many other millions in the allied 
nations need the help of America. Our soldiers and 
sailors as well as those of our allies must be kept 
warm. 

We need more wool. We must have more sheep. 
This appeal. comes directly from our government. 

There are several reasons for our shortage of sheep, 
but the main reason is the dog nuisance. 

In thirty-six states approximately 108,000 sheep are 
killed every year bv dogs. In these states United 
States erop correspondents renort the production by 
sheep would inerease 150 per cent, were it not that 


farmera are discouraged by the killing of sheep hy doga. 
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This means that the dog nuisance causes an annual 
decrease of 21,000,000 head of sheep that would other- 
wise be raised. 

Out of 5,000 farmers in all parts of the United States, 
when asked by the International Harvester Company 
the reason for the scarcity of sheep, all but eighteen 
gave dogs as the main reason. 

The dog is given more freedom than sheep, hogs, 
horses and cattle. 

He is the only animal that runs at will over other 
people’s fields, yards, sheep folds, and feed lots. 

Anyone has a right to own a dog, but no one has a 
right to maintain a nuisance. 

The dog owner should be compelled to keep his dog 
at home or under his control at all times. 


The dog owner, not the sheep owner, should be com- 
pelled to build a dog-proof fence. The fence that will 
keep dogs out will keep dogs in. 

Dog chains and muzzles are inexpensive. The use of 
both can be compelled by law. High license, if en- 
forced, will help eradicate the useless dog. 

Men have been financially ruined by sheep-killing 
dogs. Sheep raising in long-settled communities has 
been discontinued and kept out of new communities 
because of sheep-killing dogs. 

When we let our dogs run at large to destroy the 
food and clothing needed by ourselves and our neigh- 
bors, we are not doing our duty to the community and 
the nation. 








LIBERTY—THE BOND THAT TIES 











S. A. T. C. 


_[From the message of Governar Philipp to the Wiscon- 
sin Legislature. } 


The new military program as outlined by the 
Secretary of War necessitates the mobilization 
of all physically fit registrants under twenty-one 
years of age as promptly as possible. In order 
that these young men who are now being called 
to the colors may be given an opportunity to 
continue their education, the United States 
War Department committee on education and 
special training proposes to establish military 
training schools at the educational institutions 
of the states, so that these young soldiers may 
continue their studies as long as military neces- 
sities will permit, and at the same time receive 
their military training. This system will apply 
to all institutions of collegiate grade which en- 
roll for the course 100 or more _ able-bodied 
male students over eighteen, and may also be 
applied to other institutions approved by the 
War Department committee. The qualifications 
required for entry are the same as heretofore— 
graduation from a high school or other ac- 
credited school of like grade will be necessary 
for admission to what is known as the Students’ 
Army Training Corps. 

The young men who take advantage of these 
special training courses will, upon entry, enlist 
in the army of the United States and will be 
subject to call into the regular service at the 
will of the government. They will receive their 
clothing, equipment and subsistence—in fact, 
they will in all respects be treated as are en- 
listed men in other military camps, with the ad- 
ditional privilege, however, that they will be 
given an opportunity to devote part of their 
time to their general education. 

The carrying out of this plan necessitates the 
building of barracks and other necessary quar- 
ters. The government requires an enrollment 


of not less than 100 students in the course as a 
requisite qualification. It is the purpose of the 
United States government to enter into con- 
tracts with the university and normal schools, 
under which a fee for tuition and a per diem 
rate for subsistence will be established, such 
fees and rates to be sufficiently large to com- 
pensate the state for the entire outlay of money 
for housing and subsistence and part of the out- 
lay for instruction, to the end that’ after the 
service has been rendered the government will 
have repaid to the state treasury a very large 
part, if not all, of the entire expenditure. 
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THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE OHIO RIVER 


No one can pass along the. Ohio River for 
any considerable distance at present without 
being impressed by the magnitude and possible 
significance of the series of dams which have 
been built by the government to make the Ohio 
River navigable. The plan calls for fifty-two. 
Of this series something over forty are now 
completed. They are of a unique type, as the 
dam is made in sections a little over three feet 
wide, which are lowered in high water to pre- 
vent a flood, and raised in low water so that a 
level of at least four feet is maintained. These 
dams are passed by locks 600 by 110 feet in 
size, large enough so that a flotilla of fourteen 
flat boats can be passed through at once. 

In order to make the foundation for the dam 
excavations are made to bed rock in most 
cases, and the government usually furnishes a 
power house and a house for the chief engineer 
and the lock master. At most there is a crew 
of from ten to twenty men, who serve in eight- 
hour shifts. The locks are worked either by 
compressed air or by electricity, which is gen- 
erated by water power.—Henry S. Curtis. 
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It matters not what this war may cost, no price is too great for human liberty. 


—Governor Philipp of Wisconsin. 
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A PAPER HYGROSCOPE | 


A correspondent asks the formula of the chemical com- 
“pound whereby the moisture of the air produces a change 
in color, a saturated paper turning blue in very dry air and 
pink when the air is moist. A paper hygroscope of the 
sort is interesting when exposed out of doors, but is 
pretty steadily a pronounced blue when kept indoors dur- 
img the season when the fires are a-going. Here is the 
formula of the preparation: Cobaltic chloride, 5 grains; 
gelatine, 20 grains; distilled water, 1 fluid ounce. The 
gelatine keeps the solution from drying too quickly; the 
chloride of cobalt gives the color reaction. The solution 
is best effected by grinding the gelatine in a mortar until 
it is a clear emulsion, adding the chloride of cobalt last. 
A piece of paper or a bit of cloth begins to turn pink when 
the humidity of the air is about 75 per cent. The de- 
gree varies considerably, however. 

Such a hygroscope is of little practical use in a school- 
room. From October to May in heated school buildings 
in which the air is not moistened, the humidity is rarely 
higher than thirty-five per cent.; oftener it is below 
twenty-five per cent. Dr. Winslow, a very safe adviser in 
matters of school hygiene, states that the air of -school- 
rooms during winter is as dry as that of a desert. Herein 
the doctor errs on the side of inhumanity. Schoolroom 
air in winter is about ten points in one hundred drier 
than that of the Gila Desert at Yuma. 

J. W. Redway. 

Meteorological Laboratory, 

Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
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AN IMPERSONAL PRONOUN 
Dr. A. E. Winship, 

Dear Sir: I am writing regarding a matter which has 
been upon my mind for some time. I will state it briefly. All 
those interested in educational subjects have realized the 
deficiency of the English language in regard to an im- 
personal ~ronoun. Attempts have been made to fill this de- 
ficiency, but none have as yet met with general approval. 
The combination which put together makes the word “thon” 
was suggested a few years ago, but to my knowledge has 
never been pursued further. It lacked certain characteristics 
which made it not easily usable. My suggestion is this: 
As x is generally understood to represent the unknown 
quantity, why not add this to either “hi” or “he,” thus 
‘taking the place of the “m” or “r” and producing either 
“hix” or “hex,” whichever is most desirable. This new 
word, “hix” or “hex,” would easily be understood to stand 
as an impersonal pronoun for either “him” or “ her.” It 
would have the advantage of being easily used where 
either “him” or “her” and perhaps as easily where other 
pronouns are used. It is a new word which could easily 
be introduced from the beginning as an impersonal pro- 
noun. The change is so slight from our common pro- 
nouns that it would be quickly grasped, and yet the change 
‘is sufficient to mark a distinction between this new pro- 
noun and the old ones. 





D. W. Lovett. 
Wallingford, Conn. 
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THE TROUBLE BUSTER 


Fort McHenry, Maryland. 

Fellow Editor: The Trouble Buster is a little eight- 
pager published by the disabled soldiers here in old Fort 
McHenry. It is run on an ancient 12 by 18 Chandler- 
Price hand-feed outfit. Only two pages can be printed 
to a form, and as the tyne is limited the boys have to dis- 
tribute and set up four times. As the job is done in a 
12 by 12 room in the loft of one of the old dark fort 
buildings, you can comprehend the pride everybody had 
in turning out 20,000 impressions in four days, hand set, 
hand printed, hand stapled and hand folded. 
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This is the way we get our men well, by giving them a 
job that absorbs their interests and challenves their pluck. 

Major Wilson H. Henderson, formerly assistant profes- 
sor of Industrial Education in the University of Wiscon- 
sin, has charge of the work here, and he is the spirit and 
the force behind the achievement. 


Very truly yours, 
The Editors. 
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ARMY FACTS 


An army corps is 60,000 men. 

An infantry division is 19,000 men. 

An infantry brigade is 75,000 men. 

A regiment of infantry is 3,000 men. 

A battalion is 1,000 men. 

A company is 250 men. 

A platoon is 60 men. 

A corporal’s squad is 11 men. 

A field artillery brigade comprises 1,300 men. 

A field battery has 195 men. 

A firing squad is 20 men. 

A supply train has 283 men. 

A machine gun battalion has 296 men. 

An engineers’ regiment has 1,098 men. 

An ambulance company has 66 men. 

A field hospital has 55 men. 

A medical attachment has 13 men. 

A major-general heads the field army, and also each 
army corps. 

A brigadier-general heads each infantry brigade. 
colonel heads each regiment. 
lieutenant-colonel is next in rank below a colonel. 
major heads a battalion. 
captain heads a company. 
lieutenant heads a platoon. 
sergeant is next below a lieutenant. 
corporal is squad officer. 
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VALUE OF BIRDS IN WAR 


The value of birds in war is the keynote of the new 
series of educational leaflets published at the opening 
of the schools by the National Association of Audu- 
bon Societies from its headquarters at 1974 Broadway, 
New York city. 

Heading the list is the bald eagle, national emblem 
of the country. Other birds described are useful in 
food conservation, for they help the production of 
crops by destroying insects and eating weed seeds. 
Among them are the bobolink, the meadowlark, the 
towhee, the white-throated sparrow, the downy wood- 
pecker and the scarlet tanager. 

The leaflets are intended as an aid to teachers and 
to others interested in giving instruction to children 
on the subject of birds and their usefulness. They 
are prepared by Dr. Frank M. Chapman, a well known 
ornithologist, and by T. Gilbert Pearson, the secre- 
tary of the association, and the author of “The Bird- 
Study Book.” Fach leaflet is accompanied by a col- 
ored plate of the species of which it treats, and also 
by an outline drawing on which the pupils may paint 
these feathered friends in their natural hues. 

The National Association of Audubon Societies is 
able to make this offer of assistance to educators 
through the generosity of Mrs. Russell Sage and 
others who made it possible to furnish these publica- 
tions at a merely nominal chatge. 
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SCHOOL TEACHERS’ HOURS 
[Seattle Times Editorial:] 


It is a strange fact that, despite the number of 
school teachers and the number of men and women 
who have at some time taught school, the salaries and 
working conditions of teachers so seldom receive 
serious attention. A passionate controversy can easily 
be started over the wages of a school janitor or the 
workmen engaged in the building of a schoolhouse, 
but let the teacher raise her hand for attention and 
the public is usually engrossed with other matters. 

If there is any class of workers that requires short 
hours it is the school teachers, that is, if the quality 
of result is any consideration. There isn’t ahy ques- 
tion but a fairly strong young woman can sit in a 
classroom ten or even twelve hours a day and drone 
through a routine to an equally apathetic class. She 
can go through all the outward motions of teaching 
and her pupils can respond mechanically, but there 
is very little education if all this. Such education 
as children receive under these circumstances they 
“catch,” like the measles or whooping cough. And they 
“get over” it with equal facility and with the same ab- 
sence of permanent results. 


Teaching of the sort worth while requires a concen- 
tration of thought on the part of the teacher and the 
pupil. The teacher must not only master her own at- 
tention, but she must take on the burden of her pupils. 
She must hold the pupil, willing, unwilling and indif- 
ferent, and this is the measure of her success, and is a 
drain on vitality that cannot continue without frequent 
relief. If this relief is not forthcoming the teacher 
automatically adjusts herself to the strain, and the re- 
sult is that there is less teaching. 


If the teacher were turning out a ponderable prod- 
uct this fact would be instantly recognized at the 
first stock taking. But the amount of education, the 
quality of character building, produced by a teacher 
in a given time is immeasurable. There is no unit for 
it. Yet no one will deny that there are degrees of 
success and failure in this business of education, and 
that it is probably the most important business we 
have on hand. 

It would seem that in this day of efficiency and sur- 
veys some approach to a scientific day for teachers 
and their pupils could be determined. It might do 
something to dispel the general suspicion that our edu- 
cational system is not all it should be. 





BOOK TABLE 


THE SILENT WATCHERS, England’s Navy During 
the Great War, What It Is and What We Owe to It. 
By Bennett Copplestone. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co. Cloth. Price, $2, net. 

The British Navy is one of the wonders of the world, 
not alone because of its greatness and its efficiency, but 
because of the unprecedented personality of everything 
and every one connected with it. 

With due deference to all other vital factors in the 
World War there would have been a speedy triumph for 
the Potsdam gang but for the “Silent Watchers” on the 
vast seas. 

Every one on the side of democracy and decency was 
totally unprepared except the British Navy. That was 
every way ready and it held the forces of evil at bay until 
it was possible to create armies in the various countries. 
No language can adequately express what that navy has 
meant to civilization. 

Mr. Copplestone has given the world the first adequate 
readable account of the British Navy. He reveals his 
prideful affection in this paragraph of appreciation in the 
book :— 

“The Royal navy is not a collection of lifeless ships and 
guns imposed upon men by some external power as the 
Kaiser sought to impose a fleet upon the Germans. . ‘ 
I look upon the ships and guns as secreted by the men 
just as a tortoise secretes its shell. They are the product 
of naval thought and naval brains, and, above all, of that 
ever-expanding. naval soul which has been growing for a 
thousand years.” 

Mr. Copplestone has had access to high sources of in- 
formation, his facts are above question, and his inter- 
pretative and narrative powers are both so unusual as to 
make this volume not only stimulating and absorbing as 
a story, but a real landmark in naval literature. 


PROBLEMS IN STATE HIGH SCHOOL FINANCE. 
By Julian Edward Butterworth, Ph. D., University of 
Wyoming. Introduction by Paul Monroe. School 
Efficiency Monographs. Yonkers, New York: World 
Book Company. Kraft paper binding. 212 pp. Price, 
99 cents, postpaid. 

It is but a little time since there was a book devoted 
exclusively to school administration, and but  yester- 
day that there was a book on school finance, now we 
have one on high school finance, and when one‘ sees it 
he realizes that it has come none too soon.  Fortu- 
nately, this venture in the new field is adequately mas- 
terful and sufficiently explicit to meet every need of 
anyone interested in high schools from within or from 


without. In the introduction, Dr. Monroe says: “The 
public school system has become so large, its admin- 
istration so complex, its financial problems so much 
a matter of expert administration, that special con- 
sideration and scientific treatment are now demanded. 
This volume provides such guidance to the administra- 
tor.” 


A NEW SPELLING BOOK. For Seventh and Eighth 
Years. By Georgia Alexander, supervising principal in 
the Indianapolis public schools. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. Cloth. Price, 36 cents. 

Georgia Alexander is one of the highly vitalizing school 
people of America. She was a teacher of exceptional 
power; as a principal she kept her hand on the detail 
work of every grade and since she has been a supervising 
principal of several schools she has been one of the best 
makers of textbooks for the classroom in the country, and 
this, “A New Spelling Book,” is her latest word in peda- 
gogical science and art. It is safe to say every phase of 
this speller has been worked out in several seventh and 
eighth grades. In addition to learning to spell the words 
of an enlarged vocabulary the student will learn many 
other important things. 


FIRST COURSE IN FRENCH. By Everett Ward Olm- 
sted, Ph.D., professor of Romance Languages, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 344 pp. Price, $1.20. 

Professor Olmsted has produced a number of practical 
and useful textbooks in French and Spanish, and it is 
therefore not surprising that his “First Course in French” 
is marked by interest, accuracy and cood pedagogy. As in 
the author’s larger work (Olmsted’s French Grammar), 
the book is featured by a thorough treatment of phonetic 
transcription (which may, however, be ignored by teachers 
who do not care to use it without impairing the value of 
the book), the presentation of grammatical matter in 
logical sequence, concise statement of the rules of syntax, 
the printing of grammatical terminology in both French 
and English, practical vocabulary, emphasis on oral work 
and a thoroughly French atmosphere throughout. The 
“First Course” differs from the older book mainly in the 
simplification of grammatical material, shortening of les- 
sons and vocabularies and omission of selections from 
French authors. A lesson on epistolary usage has been 
provided in the newer book, however, and a number of 
illustrations, consisting of views of France, have been in- 
troduced. adding considerably to the liveliness and interest 
of the book. 
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THE SPIRIT OF DEMOCRACY, PATRIOTISM 
THROUGH LITERATURE. By Lyman P. Powell 
and Gertrude W. Powell. Chicago, New York: Rand, 
McNally &,Co. Cloth. 

This is a book of patriotism at white heat. There are 
one hundred and eighty patriotic selections in prose and 
verse and thirty portraits of American, British and French 
patriots. It is a book of intense inspiration. It is a first- 
class sample of a class of books that should be read by 
every child in an American school. 


FRESHMAN ENGLISH. By Mary Evelyn Shipman, 
A. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Price, 25 cents. 
The convictions here set forth bv the author are the 

outgrowth of classroom experiment in dealing with prob- 

lems of freshman English. The freshman and his needs, 
with adaptation of the course to them in various ways, 
are taken up in the eleven chapters of this monograph. 

It will be very serviceable to those desiring new methods 

in such teaching. ; 


SOURCE PROBLEMS IN UNITED STATES HIS- 
TORY. By Andrew C. McLaughlin, William E. Dodd, 
Marcus W. Jernegan and Arthur P. Scott, University 
of Chicago. Harner & Brothers, publishers. Cloth. 
Price, $1.30. 

The title really tells the whole story. It is an unusual 
grouping of “Source Problems” in United States History 
rom the battle of Lexington to the outbreak of the Civil 

War. Every one who is likely to care for a book of this 

kind knows what “Source Problems” are, and all that 

need be said is that the work is prepared by four univer- 
sity professors eminently qualified. 


INSECT ADVENTURES. By J. Henri Fabre. Con- 
tains some of the best selections from the author’s wel! 
known “Studies of Insects,” adapted and retold for 
young people by Louise Seymour Hasbrouck. Yonkers, 
New York: The World Book Company. Price, $1, 
postpaid. 

It is high art for one who knows insect life as few men 
do and as Fabre does, to personify insects, dramatizing 
in fanciful adventure the liliputians of the animal world, 
and be true to science while remaining true to the literary 
demand that has the child’s interest always in mind. It is 
like making a rainbow out of a departing cloud. The 
charm of the book is completed by quaint sketches drawn 
by Elias Goldberg which are scattered profusely through 
it. It is designed as a supplementary reader in elementary 
grades to correlate with nature study work. 


A CALENDAR OF LEADING EXPERIMENTS. By 
William S. Franklin and Barry MacNutt. South 
Bethlehem, Pa.: Franklin, MacNutt & Charles. With 
diagrams. Price, $2.50. 

Primarily, this book has to do with classroom ex- 
periments in physics; secondarily, with intention to 
set forth the possibilities of an extended course in 
elementary dynamics, including those of wave motion. 
The authors treat the subjects with independence and 
originality, giving life and interest to subjects of nature 
and science and turning formulas into symbols full of 
meaning. The six chapters include mechanics, heat, 
electricity and magnetism, light, sound and wave mo- 
tion. An appendix contains a visitor’s laboratory of 
physics and there are seven disconnected essays of 
illuminating nature scattered through the volume car- 
rying the spirit of the authors into the realms of 
science. 


—_—_—- 


STORIES FROM A MOUSE HOLE. By Ruth O. Dyer. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. Illustrated. Price, 35 
cents. 

There are three little mice and a father and mother in 
this charming little book for little people. Nursery 
rhymes and Aesop’s fables dealing with mice and their 
habits are woven into the happenings of the mouse fam- 
ily which are further enriched by illustrations by Alice 
Bolam Preston. 


_—_— 


THE JOLLY CHRISTMAS BOOK OR PATRIOTIC 
CHRISTMAS BUDGET. By Willis N. Bugbee. Syra- 
cuse: The Willis N. Bugbee Company. Price, 30 cents. 

_ This is a splendid collection of dialogues, drills, recita- 
tions, etc., for a patriotic Christmas. It is suitable for all 
grades. 
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A POLISH MANUAL. For Self-tuition, containing a 
Concise Grammar with Exercises, Reading Extracts 
with Literal Translation and Polish-English Vocabulary, 
and a Carefully Selected English-Polish Vocabulary, 
Edited by J. H. Freese, M.A., formerly fellow St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. Cloth. Price, $1.25, net. 

This manual is designed to meet the needs of a begin- 
ner who is entirely ignorant of the language. It is strictly 
practical and written in simple language, and while omit- 
ting the elaborate rules and long lists of exceptions which 
only tend to confuse the learner, it contains everything 
that is either desirable or essential for the student who 
desires to teach himself the everyday rudiments of the 
language. 


THE BOYS’ BOOK OF ENGINE-BUILDING. By A. 
Frederick Collins. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 
Illustrated from drawings by the author. Cloth. Price, 
$1.25, net. 2 
Never have boys had such a passion for doing things 

as now. Never did power and speed mean as much to 

boys. Pets have lost their charm for many boys. They 
want something that represents energy and “go.” Here 

is the best book we have seen for such 1918 boys. It is a 

practical book, telling, with full yet simple directions, how 

a boy can make a gasoline engine, an oscillating cylinder 

engine, a slide-valve engine, a steam turbine, a hot-air en- 

gine, a compressed-air engine, a carbonic-acid-gas engine, 

a locomotive, a boiler, etc. Any boy with the slightest 

mechanical turn of mind can make an engine if he will 

follow Mr. Collins’s simple, definite directions and draw- 
ings. 


THE BUSINESS OF THE HOUSEHOLD. By C. W. 
Taber. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. Price, 
$2. 

This important volume is of the series of Lippincott’s 
Home Manuals, edited by Benjamin R. Andrews, Ph.D., 
of Columbia University. It is an efficient complete text- 
book on the business of housekeeping which has been 
evolved from over twenty-five years of management. For 
colleges and other higher institutions where home eco- 
nomics is taught, it fills a need and is also useful as 2 
reference book for a teacher. In four parts, fundamental 
principles of household finance are taken un first; factors 
in the family budget in two and three, treating of necessi- 
ties and higher life, respectively ; while the legal and busi- 
ness status of the family comes last. The book is pro- 
vided with tables, diagrams and an index, completely 
covering all practical knowledge in a thorough and scien- 
tific manner, while each detail is made clear to any student 
or reader. 


BUD AND BAMBOO. By John Stuart Thomson. New 
York: D. Appleton and Company. Illustrated. Price, 
35 cents. 

Two little Chinese children, a brother and sister, are 
followed from dav to day by the reader with interest in 
their customs and doins. The book is third in the series 
of “Stories of Child Life,” and is for the primary grades. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


“Mon Petit Trott.” By L. Cardon. Boston: Silver, Bur- 
dett & Co. 

“The Children of France.” Philadelphia: Henry Altee 
mus Company. 

“A History of the United States.” By R. G. Thwaites 
and C. N. Kendall. Price, $1.20. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 

“Woman's Voice.” By J. Conger-Kaneko. Price, $1.50. 
Boston: The Stratford Company. 

“Tony et Sa Soeur en France.” By J. Duhamel. Price, 
$1.00.—“Episodes en Action.” By J. Stuart Walters. 
Price ,65 cents.—“L’Entente Cordiale a la Campagne.” 
With notes by C. Saunois. Price, 65 cents. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 

“Patriotic Selections for Supplementary Reading.” 
Edited by E. D. Shurter. New York: Lloyd Adams Noble. 

“Limpy Toes’ Attic Home.” By N. M. Leonard, Price, 
50 cents. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


Oculists and Physicians 

H AV seater, Strong, osc Murine Wye itemedy 
many years ore it was 

Beaut ul Eyes offe as a Domestic Bye 

Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by Our Paysicians an¢ 
uaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Byes that Nee 
Core. Try itin your Eyes and in Baby’s Eyes—No Smarting- 

Just Bye Comfort. Buy Murine of your Dru 8 ~e: nu 
Substitute, and if interested write for Book ot the Eye Free 

MURINE EYE REMEDY COM*ANY, Chicago, Ie 
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The Newest Idea in Typewriting 
KINAESTHETIC METHOD 


As developed in 


The_ Model Typewriting Instructor 
By Cart Lewis ALTMAIER : 
Professor of Secretarial Studies, 
Drexel Institute, Philadelphia 
What is “Kinaesthetic Method”? 


It is a method based upon the psychology and phy- 
siology which underly typewriting. 
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ARE THE SCHOOLS UNDER YOUR CHARGE 
TEACHING DEMOCRACY ? 


Beard and Bagley’s | 
THE HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE | | 


This is the only elementary textbook that 
provides a course in the development of democ- 
racy in America in accord with the spirit of this 
question. A brief survey of the table of con- 
tents will prove this to your satisfaction. The 
reading of a few chapters will make you an 
enthusiastic advocate of the book. 
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A BOOK FOR TEACHERS AND STUDENTS 
| OF HISTORY 


Simpson’s 
SUPERVISED STUDY IN AMERICAN HISTORY 


There is probably” no subject in the school 
curriculum which offers greater possibilities for 
the inauguration of Supervised Study than 
American History. The author here gives a de- 
tailed outline of suggestive lessons, ‘touching 
upon many of the en questions - American 
| history. Each lesson shows a careful organiza- : . i 
tion of subject matter and a detailed description | ter and is the result of years of experience. 

of methods of procedure in applying the principles The use of the book is a delight to both teacher and 
of education to the “New Administrative | pupil. 

Vision. | Sample copy to schools,75 cents. Price and discounts for books 
| 
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It is a method which develops and fixes the men- 
tal and muscular co-ord...ations necessary in “touch 
typewriting.” 

The method and exercises of the book lead in the 
most scientific and thorough way to. 


Touch Writing Knowledge of Forms 
Accuracy Style 
Knowledge of Machine Speed 


The method and exercises have been thoroughly 
tried out. 
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The book is absolutely free from superfluous mat- 





| HE MACMILLAN COMPANY in quantity furnished on application. 
te. a athe PARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 


5609 Pine Street 
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Margaret R. Kelley, Derby, Vt.; temporary organization would be ef- 
secretary, Florence 


Wellman, in i : 
Brattleboro... Vt. fected, to remain in force until the 


7-8: Maine State Teachers’ Associa- epidemic situation should be im- 
Site. Sxpaztenent, 0 conn Se ee tion. Portland. President, Bertram proved. Under this arrangement, 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS 








schools or school events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than 
local interest relating to any phase 
of school work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
insertion. 


Meetings to be Held 


OCTOBER. 


17-18: Eastern Division Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association, Charleston, 
Illinois. 

17-18: Western Division Illinois 
State Teachers’ Association. Gales- 
burg, Illinois. 

18: New Hampshire State Teachers’ 
Association. Concord. President, 
. V. Landman, Wolfeboro. Secre- 
tary, Miss Inez Vaughan, Keene. 


B1-Nov. 1: Michigan State Teachers’ 
Association. Detroit. President, 
Harvey H. Lowry, Ionia; secretary, 
John P. Everett, Kalamazoo. 

81-Nov. 1-2: Iowa State Teachers’ 
Association. Des Moines, Iowa, 
Superintendent M. G. Clark, Sioux 
City, Iowa, president; Charles F. 
Pye, Des Moines, lowa, secretary. 

NOVEMBER, 

1-2: Michigan State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Detroit. 

1-2: Northwestern Division Illinois 
State Teachers’ Association, Elgin, 
Illinois. 

6-9: Colorado Education Association. 
J. A. Sexson, president, Sterling; H. 
B. Smith, secretary, 232 Century 
building, Denver. 

6-8: Western Divisiun at Grand 
Junction. 

7-9: Southern Division at Pueblo. 
Eastern Division at Denver. 


. 6-7-8: Vermont State Teachers’ As- 


sociation, Mo.«.tpelier. President, 


E, Packard. 

6-9: Minnesota Educational Associa- 
tion. St. Paul. E. A, Freeman, 
Grand Rapids, Minn., president. 

7, 8, 9: Kansas State Teachers’ As- 
sociation meetings to be held simul- 
taneously at Topeka, Salina, 
Wichita and Pittsburg. Presi- 
dent, J. O. Hall, Hutchinson. Sec- 
retary, F. L, Pinet, Topeka. 

14-16: Joint Convention, American 
Institute of Instruction, New Eng- 
land Superintendents’ Association, 
Massachusetts Superintendents’ As- 
sociation, and Massachusetts Teach- 
ers’ Association. Boston. 

16: New England Federation of High 
School Commercial Teachers. Bos- 
ton. President, R. G. Laird. . Secre- 
tary, W. C. Holden, Roxbury High 
School, Boston. 

21-22-23: Illinois High School Con- 
ference, State University, Urbana, 
Illinois. 

25-27: South Dakota Educational As- 
sociation. Mitchell. A. H. Sey- 
mour, Aberdeen, secretary. 

28-29-30: Oklahoma Educational As- 
sociation, Oklahoma City. Presi- 
dent, B. F. Nihart, Oklahoma City; 
secretary, Mrs. Mary D. Couch, 
Orlahoma City. 

28-30: Texas State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Dallas. President, W. B. 
Bizzell, College Station, Texas. 


DECEMBER. 


26-27-28: Il!inois State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. Springfield, Illinois, 





NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


AMHERST. Following the formal 
induction of three hundred Amherst 
undergraduates into the Students’ 
Army Training Corps, announce- 
ment was made by Captain Eaton 
that owing to the special conditions a 


contrary to previous plans, the men 
will continue to occupy their present 
quarters in dormitories and fraternity 
houses for a time, subject to rigid 
inspection twice dailv. Of the four 
platoons into which the corps has 
been divided, the first two are made 
up of combinations of the fraternity 
groups, the two remaining divisions 
being formed from the enlisted men 
outside the fraternity houses. Tem- 
porary acting sergeants have been 
appointed for each of these groups, 
with full militafty power to enforce 
observance of sanitary regulations. 


BOSTON. About 900 — students 
have already registered for the S. A. 
T. C. at the Institute of Technology. 
All academic work began Monday, 
October 14. The great majority of 
the students already enrolled have 
been counted and sorted, assigned to 
their cots or berths, and started in 
the career as soldiers or sailors. The 
barracks are all ready and furnished, 
and the great mess hall has been 
opened. The Army unit has required 
most of the corridor space of two or 
three floors in the Library Building, 
and to give more room the Naval 
unit has taken up quarters in the 
Civil Engineering Building recently 
vacated by the Military School of 
Aeronautics. 


BRIDGEWATER. Because of the 
epidemic the State Normal School 
here will not re-open before October 
99 


WORCESTER. Worcester Acad- 
emy has opened its eighty-fifth year 
under a new principal, Samuel Fon 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, 





The Government Restriction Applies Only To 


New Text Books 


The war order cutting the production of text books in half 
applies only to newly published books, we are now ad- 
vised, so the situation is not so serious as it appeared, but 


‘The Fact Remains 


That your school books need protection now more than 


ever, and 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


will give them that protection. 


MILES C, HOLDEN, President 
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Holmes, M. A., ‘10, Wesleyan, who 
has been a teacher in the school for 
eleven years and master of the Eng- 
lish department. About sixty more 
boys are in attendance than last year. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


DURHAM. As a precautionary 
measure at New Hampshire College, 
classes will be held, when practicable, 
outdoors, and all indoor classes will 
be conducted with the windows wide 
open regardless of temperature. 
Those in class may wear hats and 
overcoats if the temperature seems to 
warrant. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

ALBANY. The fifty-fourth convo- 
cation of the University of the State 
of New York will be held in the 
Education Building at Albany on Oc- 
tober 17 and 18. The first session 
on Thursday afternoon will consider 
“Courses of Study Which the Future 
of a Democracy Will Require.” A 
speaker of national reputation will 
present the viewpoint of the voca- 
tionalist. President G. Stanley Hall 
of Clark University will present the 
viewpoint of the’ psychologist and 
Dean Andrew F. West of Princeton 
University the viewpoint of the 
classicist.. Dr. Frederick Lent, the 
new president of Elmira College, Mr. 
Ernest C. Hartwell, the new super- 
intendent of schools of Buffalo, and 
Dr. William L. Ettinger, the new 
superintendent of schools of New 
York City, will be introduced to the 
convocation. 


NEW JERSEY. 

NEWARK. State School Commis- 
sioner Calvin N. Kendall issued a 
letter to the clergymen of the state 
asking that they observe an Educa- 
tional Sunday. This was very gen- 
erally heeded. The Episcopal Bishop 
of this diocese sent an official letter 
to all the clergy of the diocese re- 
questing that they observe the Sun- 
day as suggested by Dr. Kendall. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
PITTSBURGH. The first school 
for the training of army bandmas- 
ters established in this country is 
now in operation at the Carnegie In- 


stitute of Technology. The initial 
class taking the training is composed 
of 109 men from the different camps 
and cantonments, and it is expected 
that this number will be augmented 


with sixty additional musicians 
within the next sixty days. When 
the men have completed an eight- 


weeks’ course they will be eligible to 
form and lead an army band in a 
camp, cantonment or with a division 
in France. Seven hours each day 
are devoted to instruction and prac- 
tice. Each bandmaster must qualify 
as a player on flute, clarinet, saxo- 
phone, cornet, horns, trombone, tuba 
and drums. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


KENTUCKY. 

The high schools of the state are 
urged to dovetail their work into the 
war plans that are now being worked 
out by the War Department and 
place their courses of study on a 
quarter system so that the boys in 
the school may be able to get their 
diplomas as promptly as_ possible. 

Boys who are high school gradu- 
ates from accredited high schools are 
admitted to the Students’ Army 
Training Corps in the Colleges of the 


State. This corps is to furnish mate- 
rial for the Officers’ Training 
Sphools. After three months the 


Government will call upon these coi- 
leges to designate men who in the 
opinion of the president of the insti- 
tution and the army officer in com- 
mand, are capable of meeting physi- 
cal and mental requirements of Off- 
cers’: Training Schools. In order to 
keep up the supply of material high 
schools should endeavor to maintain 
as large classes as possible and to 
make it possible for boys to get their 
diplomas as early as the re-organ- 
ized curriculum will permit. 


MISSOURI. 

SPRINGFIELD. The new presi- 
dent of the State Normal School, 
Clyde M. Hill, has unusual oppor- 
tunity to rejoice in that, despite the 
times which are slaughtering the en- 
rollment in many schools, he has main- 
tained the success of the school at 
concert pitch in enrollment and in 
professional spirit. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


OREGON. 
CORVALLIS. The 
of the S. A. T. C. students has 
reached~3,000 at the State Agricul- 
tural College and no more could be 
accepted. 

EUGENE. The S. A. T. C. stu- 
dents at the State University are 
limited to those of Class A or of col- 
—_ rank. The enrollment is above 
vo . 

_PORTLAND. The teachers of this 
city have had a regular raise of $200 
recently and now they all have a $200 
flat raise which makes the maximum 
for the elementary teacher $1,500, 
Isn’t this high water mark west of 
Chicago? 


enrollment 


WASHINGTON. 
_ CHENEY. This State Normal 
School is a college unit of the S. A. 


C. The vocational war students 
will not be admitted. 

PULLMAN. The State Agricul- 
tural College started off this term 
with 1,800 S. A. T. C. contingent. 

SPOKANE, The city teachers in- 
vested $44,850 in Liberty Bonds. The 
two high school faculties invested 
$14,100. 


—~ * 


The Peace Our Soldiers Want — 
The Peace Our War 
Mothers Want 
The Stars and Stripes, the official 
newspaper published by the soldiers 
of the American Expeditionary 
Forces in France, says editorially 
about the enemy peace offensive :— 
“Let the weak hearted who are 
dreaming of a compromise; let the 
pacifists who are talking a peace by 





agreement; let the’ sideliners who 
have had enough of war: let the 
secretly inclined pro-Germans who 


think this war should end without a 
decision—let them one and all know 
once and for all that for the Amer- 
ican Expeditionary Force there is no 
such word as ‘Peace’ with the Huns 
unbeaten. The man who talks of 
peace today, except through victory, 
is a traitor.” 


_The enemy peace offensive is 
likened to the action of German 
machine-gun crews in the Vesle 
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fighting, when they fought and killed 
Americans until they were sur- 
rounded, then shouted “Kamerad.” 

The mothers of the American sol- 
diers in France want the same peace 
their sons demand. All the courage 
of the ancient Spartan mother is in 
the hearts of the women of America. 

The object of the Fourth Liberty 
Loan is to bring that peace—a just 
peace, a righteous peace, an American 
peace. 





Our Individual Part 


Some observers think that the 
most characteristic thing about the 
American soldiers in France, some- 
thing which astounds the enemy 

and excites the admiration of our 
allies, is the capacity of the Ameri- 
can soldiers to do individual think- 


ing and fighting. The German 
fights successfully only in mass 
formation, in organized bodies, 


while every American soldier has 
an initiative and independence of 
action which gives him remarkable 
efficiency in open fighting. They 
are not senseless cogs, but each is 
an individual working unit in a 
great fighting machine. 

Every American at home should 
feel an individual responsibility and 
do his. or her individual part in 
winning the war. There is not an 
American citizen who cannot help 
win the war. The Fourth Liberty 
Loan drive, which began September 
28, offers a great opportunity for 
concerted action and for individual 
action, and the loan will be a tre- 
mendous success if each American 
will do his or her individual part as 
each American soldier in France 
does his part. Our soldiers deserve 





such support from the people at 
home. 
A Daily Duty 
Each day every American soldier 


in France is confronted by a great 
duty. Our army there has a great 
task to perform for our country, for 
the world, for civilization and for 
humanity. Our soldiers are doing 
their duty with a courage and fidelity 
and efficiency that thrill every heart. 

Each day every American citizen 
at home is confronted by a_ great 
duty. It is to support to the limit 
of their ability our army, our navy, 
our country at war. 

To work with increased energy 
and efficiency, to economize in con- 
sumption so that more may be left 
free for the uses of the government ; 
and with the resultant savings to sup- 
port the Government financially 


2 
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The Liberty Loan Arms Our 
Soldiers 


The subscribers to the Liberty 
Loans have purchased for the War 
Department over $4,000,000,000 of 
ordnance—$1,000,000,000 was spent 
tor artillery; $00,000,000 for auto- 
matic rifles; $100,000,000 for small 





arms; nearly $2,000,000,000 for ar- 
tillery ammunition and $340,000,- 
000 for small arms ammunition: 


$100,000,000 was spent for armored 
motor cars. 

It is estimated that $7,000,000,000 
will be spent by the Ordnance De- 
partment this current year. 

Every American wishes to have 
a part in winning the war and sup-- 
porting our soldiers who are fight- 





what "Is Your Number ? 


Every Teacher 


pect. 
the next year. 


sailed. 


ness or Quarantine. 


Accident. 
stopped 


It will pay you a 20% in- 
erease in Sick Benefits for two 
months when you are confined 
to an established hospital. 

It pays regular indemnities 
of from $333 to $1,500 for 
major accidents, or for acci- 
dental loss of life. All benefits 
are doubled for travel acci- 
dents, 
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TEACHERS CASUALTY | 
UNDERWRITERS |! 

J 


441 T. 6. U. Bldg. 








Lincoln, Nebraska 


IT 1S 1, OR 2, OR 3, 


If your number is 6, you have something coming that you don’t ex- 
You are facing trouble and loss, possibly serious, sometime during 


You cannot avoid it—you can only prepare for it, through the 
It is headed for you just as inevitably as the iceberg, hundreds of miles 
north in the Arctic Ocean, was headed for the Titanic, even before she 


One teacher in six will suffer loss this year because of Accident, Sick- 

If your number is 6, you are one of those who will 
be called upon this year to suffer loss of time and salary, and incur extra 
expense that possibly you cannot pay or afford. 


A Few Cents a Day Keeps Danger Away 


Since you cannot know your number, the only safe way is to prepare. 
The Teachers Casualty Underwriters is a great national organization of 
Teachers, banded together to protect each other when misfortune comes. 
For a few cents a day, it will pay you an income when you are disabled 
by Sickness, Accident or Quarantine, to help make up for loss of salary 
and to pay the Doctor, the Nurse and the Board Bill. 


What the T. C. U. Will Do for You 


It will pay you $50 a month when you are disabled by Sickness or 
It will pay you $50 a month when you are quarantined and your salary 


It will pay you $25 a month for illness that does not confine you to 
the house. but keeps you from work. 

It will pay operation benefits in addition to other benefits after your 
Policy has been maintained in force for one year. 


Has a Number: 
OR 4, OR5, OR--6 
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Just Send Your Name 


To the T. C. U. 
441 T. C. U. Bidg., Limcoln, Neb. 


I am interested in knowing about 
your Protection Benefits. Send me the 
whole story and booklet of testi- 
monials. 


Name 


Address 
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(This coupon places the sender under no obligation. 
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ing our battles in France. Every 
subscriber to the Fourth Liberty 
Loan will have a part in the great 
achievements that the American 
Army is accomplishing, and in the 
achievements which the greater 
American Army will accomplish 
next spring. 


a 


Fourth Loan Is_ the 
Fighting Loan 





The 


As the campaign for the Fourth 
Liberty Loan progresses the 
American’ Army in France moves 
on toward Berlin. Under our own 
leaders the great American Army 
has won a notable victory. 

The Fourth Loan must be a great 
success. The Fourth Liberty Loan 
is a fighting loan. 

When our soldiers on the battle 
front are braving death, each one 


offering to make the supreme 
sacrifice for his country and the 
great cause, we who remain safely 
at home surely should give them 
every support, should make every 
sacrifice to strengthen them. lf 
we can not fight ourselves we can 
make our dollars fight. 


It is a great cause for which 
America is engaged in this war; it 
is a great struggle in which the 
very hope of the world  is_bound 
up that is being waged in Europe 
and on the high seas. It is an 
honor to have a part in it and all 
Americans, all of their lives, will 
be proud of the part they had in it 
or ashamed of their failure to do 
their part. 

The Fourth Loan is a_ fighting 
loan. Every subscriber to the loan 
strikes a blow for Liberty, for 
Victory. 
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THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg. 
Chicago, Iil., 28 E. Jackson Blvd, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal., 533 Cit. Bk. Bldg. 


Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bldg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave- 


Send for circular and rigistration form free. 





THE EpmManps EDUCATORS’ ExcHANGE 








Founded 1897 101 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 
Manual, Service Worth Paying For, ¢# ‘ree 
monial to the purity of the food. 
The Century Dyspepsia is rapidly disappearing 
from the armies. Rugged, outdoor 


These days the Government is not 
content with providing wholesome 
food for its fighters. The food must 
be not only abundant and pure, but 
it must be of the right range and 
quality. The diet at every mess must 
be properly balanced, so much pro- 
tein, so much fat, so much carbohy- 


drate. Not one man in a hundred in 
the several American armies today 
was so well fed at home. There he 


may have had equal abundance of 
food, but there was no such scientific 
watchfulness over the proportions of 
his diet. Not a hotel or restaurant 
in the land is so careful in the selec- 
tion and preparation of food as the 
Quartermaster-General’s Department, 
working in conjunction with the food 
division of the Medical Department. 
“Feeding the American Army” is the 
subject of an article by Robert For- 
rest Wilson which is announced for 
the November Century. Among the 
million or so men in the training 
camps and cantonments, Mr. Wilson 
is said to assert, there has not yet 
been a death from ptomaine poison- 
ing. That is a fairly complete testi- 








STATE NORMAL 

SALEM, MASS. _ Coeduca- 
tional. Prepares teachers for the 
elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school 
J. A. PITMAN, Principal. 


SCHOOL, 





S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

ERIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal 


living. of course, has had much to do 
with toning up their stomachs, but 
careful cookery and the balancing of 
mess diets must not go unthanked. 
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STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, ETC., 


Required by the Act of Congress of 
August 24, 1912. 

Of the Journal of Education, pub- 

lished weekly at Boston, for October 

1, 1918. 


State of Massachusetts, - County of 
Suffolk, ss., before me, a Notary 
Public in and for the State and 


county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Henry R. French, who having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is the Business Man- 
ager of the Journal of Education, and 
that the following is to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, 
required by thé Act of August 24, 
1912, embodied in section 443, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, to wit :— 

1. That the names and addresses 
of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor and business managers are :— 
Publisher. New England Publishing 

Company, 

6 Beacon St., 

Editor, A. E. Winship, 
74 Perkins St., Somerville, Mass. 
Business Manager, Henry R. Frencii, 


3oston, Mass 


18 Park St., West Lynn, Mass. 
2. That the owners are:— 
A. E. Winship, 
74 Perkins St., Somerville, Mass. 
Loella R. Winship, 
74 Perkins St., Somerville, Mass. 
Estate of Alonzo Meserve, 
87 Linden St., Allston, Mass. 








in all schools. 








The Arlo Plan 


Northampton, Mass., has just adopted these books for middle grades 
Orange, N. J., has done the same. 
Arlo in every school in the city as part of the regular English 
The reason is as simple as the plan. It works. 
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| ARLO—CLEMATIS 
| By Bertha B. and Ernest Cobb. BROOKLINE, MASS, : THE RIVERDALE PREss. 


Philadelphia requires 


course. 
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William F. Jarvis, 
326 Lexington St., Waltham, 
Alvin F. Pease, 

3 Kneeland St., Malden, 
Estate of George Jarvis, 

35 Pleasant St., Waltham, 
Henry R. French, 

18 Park St., West Lynn, 
Estate of B. V. French, 

18 Park St., West Lynn, Mass, 

3. That the known bondholders, 

mortgagees. and other security hoid- 
ers owning or holding 1 per cent. or 
more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities, are :— 
Henry R. French, 

18 Park St., West Lynn, Mass. 
A. P. Green, 

26 Everett Ave., Dorchester, Mass. 

William F. Jarvis, 


326 Lexington St., Waltham, Mass. 


Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 


Mass. 


That the two paragraphs next 
above, giving the names of the own- 
ers, stockholders, and securitv hold- 


ers, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they 


appear upon the books of the com- 
pany, but also, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder ap- 


pears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or 
corporation for whom such trustee is 


acting, is given; also that the said 
two paragraphs contain Statements 
embracine aftiant’s full knowledee 


and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which _ stock- 
holders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner; and this 
afhant has no reason to believe that 
any other person, association, or cor- 
poration has any interest, direct or 
indirect, in the said stock, bonds, or 
other securities than as so stated by 
him. 

HENRY R. FRENCH, 

Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me 

this lst day of October, 1918. 

JAMES M. HOOPER. , 


My commission expires Sept. 30, 1921, 
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The Week in Review 


Continued from page 381. 








in its purpose to evacuate all occu- 
pied territory, it could at once give 
the requisite orders for doing so; 
there would be no need of a mixed 
commission. What Germany wants 
is time, delay and indefinite negotia- 


tion until its disasters on the field 
can be repaired. Nothing short of 
unconditional surrender will meet the 
present necessity. That was the 
medicine that Bulgaria had to take 
and Germany, Austro-Hungary and 
Turkey must take the same. 
THE FALL OF CAMBRAI. 
Cambrai, which has figured for so 


long a time in the war despatches, 
has at last been taken in its entirety 
by the Canadian and English troops, 
and north of Cambrai the Canadians 


have made deep inroads into the 
German line. What has been’ so 
often described as the Hindenburg 
line is fast being wiped out. The 


German official despatch of October 
9 candidly reports: “On the battle- 
front between Cambrai and St. Quen- 
tin we occupied positions to the rear, 
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thereby giving up Cambrai.” Per- 
haps the phrase “occupied positions 
to the rear” is destined to displace 
the over-worn phrase “according to 
plan.” It is a mild phrase to describe 
the precipitate flight of the Germans, 
which left more than 10,000 prisoners 
in British hands in the first day’s 
fighting. 

A TRAGEDY OF THE SEA. 

The most serious loss. of life 
among American soldiers on trans- 
port to the other side was involved 
in the sinking of the American trans- 
port steamer Otranto by collision 
with the steamer Kashmir, in the 
channel between the Scotch and Irish 
coasts on October 10. The collision 
occurred during a heavy _— storm, 
accompanied by high seas. Had it 
not been that, half an hour after the 
crash, the British destroyer Mounzy, 
herself damaged by the heavy seas, 
came alongside, at great risk, and 
took off as many men as could jump 
on board of her, there would have 
been no survivors of the tragedy. As 
jt was, at least 372 of the 699 Amer- 
ican soldiers on board are reported 
to have perished. Splendid — disci- 
pline was maintained, and the, sol- 
diers who were left on board stood 
at attention on deck as the ship 
went down. 

GERMAN SAVAGERY. 

Instances of German savagery are 
multiplying, day by day. As the 
German armies flee before the Allies, 
they are burning and dynamiting the 
towns. and villages through which 
they pass, stripping the houses of 
everything of value, cutting down 
the orchards, flooding coal mines and 
doing everything in their power to 
devastate the country. 3efore they 
left St. Quentin, they drove before 
them the entire civilian population, 
men, women and chidren. When the 
passenger liner Leinster, bound from 
Dublin to Holyhead, on October 10, 
was torpedoed without warning, 480 
persons perished, and of the 159 
women and children on board only 
fifteen were saved. When the Amer- 
ican Ticonderoga was sunk, the at- 
tacking submarine mercilessly shelled 
the survivors who were trying to es- 
cape in boats; and, when the Japa- 
nese steamship Hirano Maru was 
torpedoed, the submarine which sank 
her tried to torpedo the vessel which 
was rescuing the struggling victims. 
When peace conditions are discussed, 
the world-conscience will demand 
reparation for these and_ similar 
atrocities. 

CROP PROSPECTS. 

The October crop report of the 
Department of Agriculture shows a 
marked improvement over the Sep- 
tember forecast, especially in corn, 
which now promises a yield of 2,717,- 
a gain of 46,000,000 
bushels over the September figures, 
though still 441,000,000 bushels under 
last year’s vield. Spring wheat im- 
proved during the month to the ex- 
tent of about 20,000,000 bushels, 
making a crop of 363,195,000 bushels 

an increase of 151,000,000 bushels 
over last year’s yield. The _ total 
wheat crop now in prospect, including 
winter wheat, is 918,920,000 bushels, 
which does not fall far below the 
billion bushel mark which was set by 
the Government last fall to meet the 
needs of America and the Allies. 
Oats will not fall far below last 
vear's bumper crop, and this year’s 
tahacco crop will be the | st ever 
known. 
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APPLICATIONS from colleges for instructors in various departments to help take 
care of the incoming military unit gives us an opportunity to place 
those who are a anxious for college work. Recently we telephoned to 
a man in one of the government offices FROM such a position in central Rew York. 
in Washington offering him $2000 for Teachers, either men or women, pro- 
ficient in science, mathematics, economics, French, Spanish,—in fact almost 


through’ us to consider eneclient openings i either normal bhesie er GOLLEMES. 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 





The Albert Teachers’ Agency 7 ®zisen Bulent 


NEW YORK—437 FIFTH AVENUE “Teachi as a Business,” with chapters 
DENVER—SYMES BUILDING on War, Salaries, etc., sent free. 
SPOKANE—PEYTON BUILDING third year. One fee registers in all, 





tt Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fitth Avenue 
Becommend@s teachers to colleges, public ana private schools. 


Advises parents about schools. WM. 0O. PRAT1, Mgr. 





MERICAN ::: ’ introduces to Colleges, 

and FOREIGN TEACHERS AGENCY Schools and Families 

superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and 

Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schoole 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 


j recommends teacheret and has filled bun- 
dreds of high grade positions (up 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Fatab. 
lished 1889. No charge to employers, 
none for registration. If you need @ 
teacher forany desirable place or know 


where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, ‘New York. 








C. A. SCOTT & CO. Proprietors 
442 Tremont Building, ton, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 


AGENCY 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 


- superior people. We 

366 FIFTH AVENUE ; ; 
Between 34th and 35th Streets register only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prog. free to school officials, 


AGENCY 








THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 
GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 
WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 


Telephone 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 


Beach 6606 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 








We have unequaled facilities for placing 


WINSHIP teachers in every part of the country. 


TEACHERS’ | 6 Beacon St. <8 Boston, Mass. 
AGENCY | ALVIN F. PEASE, 


Long Distance Telephone. Manager. 
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High School Cadets Drilling to the Music of the Vic: ictrola, Santa Retin Cal. 
1 


America’s Slogan: Freedom, For All, Forever! } My 
rsa f 








Now is the time for all American children to hear and learn to sing the stirring patriotic 
songs of our country,—the music which is inspiring the boys of Uncle Sam’s Army and Navy, 2. 
who are helping to win the war. The 
Now, if never before, our boys and girls should know the good old folk melodies of met] 
America, and the wholesome, hearty country dances of our pioneer forefathers. ware 


Many old American Country Dances, recently revived by Elizabeth Burchenal and featured, with full direc- 
tions, in her new book on ‘‘ American Country Dances’’ (Published by G. Schirmer), 
have been recorded by the Victor Company under her direction. 


The Victrola and Victor Records 


are the best means by which these old American country dances may be brought into 
your school and community festivals. They are simple, tuneful, charming, easily 
taught, and have a truly American flavor. 

Ask to hear the following records played by the Victor Military Band, at your 
dealer’s: 














Old Dan Tucker Hull’s Victory 

18490 { Oi Cockade 18367 { The Circle 
Green ntain Volunteers Arkansaw Traveler 

6st ‘ae the Plow 18331 { Soldier’s Joy 

18356 Lady of the Lake 17160 Pop Goes the 

{ oid Zip Coon Weasel 


HMMM Any Victor dealer will gladly play the above for you, 
Sy Zz . ‘ t ’ 
ss ~ lta. and supply you with a copy of “‘A New Graded 


“ot OF, 9 @ List’’ and the Victor Catalog of Records, For 


further information, write to the 


Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co. Victrola XV, $85 | 
1 speciall facture 
Camden, N. J. vn Gir Sdkadl eae 
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To insure Victor quality, always look for the famous 
@rademark, “His Master's Voice."’ It is on all pro- 
ducts of the Victor Talking Machine Company. , 
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